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ALMA COLLEGE 


Pres Alma, Mich. 


John Stanley Harker 
CARROLL COLLEGE — Feunded 1846. 
‘ ‘ 16 miles from 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education 
Write Dir. of Adm.. Box PL. Carrol!, Waukesha. Wis. 


ing, Secretarial—Enroliment 


time Presbyterian Chaplain 





PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally able faculty . . . ——— 


student body more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 
limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
in residence—Aims 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. 


to develop socially responsible 


- LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 


TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


Arts College. 
COE COLLEGE 


WwW R | T E Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Director of 
Admissions 




















GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 


Unit 


HANOVER COLLEGE 
Accredited. Full Liberal 
um. Splendid plant, with 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, ¢ 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE = 3=!l 


Presbyterian. 
Founded 1827. 
Arts and Science curricu- 
eleven new buildings 





Small classes. 
Coeducational 


124th year. Liberal Arts Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 


JOHNSON C. SMITH University. 


Charlotte, North Carolina, an accredited co-educa- 


tional, liberal arts college and a graduate school of 
Theology. Founded in 1867. Christian emphasis. 
Courses leading to B.A B.S., and B.D. degrees 


H. Liston, President. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


om . “or Rone. 8 
The College of the Twin Cities 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching’ (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 


istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


“AS AEDW ED ; 7 val nll 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 


President Weir C. Ketler, Grove _City, Pa. 


Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville. ti. 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 





Girls’ Preparatory 





ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL S's: 
5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory, art, mu- 
sic, home ec., sec'l. Individual guidance. 300-acre 


campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports, riding. gym. 
pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 











Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 


Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 





Admissions. Box P, Beaver C n, Pa. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
. kL. MecClwer, President, St. Charlies, Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 


Catalog. Mary 
Virginia. 


Competitive scholarships 
Dept. P, Staunton, 


school ed 
Baldwin College, 





Raiph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, T 





‘MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY eyg%e¢.te 


High academic 
standards. A.B 


WILSON COLLEGE 


MITCHELL COLLEGE , 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. Co-ed 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited. Liberal 
arts, music, pre-professional, Church sec’'l, business 
Scholarships. Rate $600. For Catalog E address: 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 

extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 

science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 

fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
San Antonio, | Texas. 


UNIVE E SRSITY OF DUBUQUE — 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50,000. For 
catalog write: Director of Admissions, Dubuque. ta. 


W. “AY N “SBURG ¢ ‘OLL EGE Founded 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
Arts, sciences. pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions 
‘The Friendly College, ‘ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE = ence! 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Dr. Frank 
F. Warren, President, Spokane, Washington. 

















Men’s College 





WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 


Serving church and country since 1780. Accredited 
small college for men stressing sound academic train- 
ing. liberal arts, sciences, pre-professional courses 
ROTC (transportation). 28 mi. from Pittsburgh 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson, Pres., Washington, Pa. 











Boys’ Preparatory 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library 


Dr. tra A. _A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. }. | N. J. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Est. 1744. Oldest Presbyterian prep for boys. Grades 





in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- degree. Liberal arts and sciences. Pre-professional 

cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian | courses. Scholarships, self-help program. Career | 7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. Reme- 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- counseling. Sports, pool. Beautiful campus in Cum- | dial work. Music, drama, art, sports, hobbies. 80 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog. | acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog: C. W. 
music. J. Walter Matone, Pres., Decatur, Illinois. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. Biaker, Th.M., Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS... 





THIS EXQUISITE 6-PIECE PASTRY FORK SETTING 


IF YOU JOIN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB NOW 


y ®- _demonstrate the quality and 
uniqueness of the Around-the- 






Foreign nations are in urgent lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
need of American dollars to of the following plans: 












World Shoppers Club selections sent to support native industries. They Cn? rca 

members wae month from abroad, we are glad to offer tremendous © cemee cutee MONTHS MEMBERS — 

wanteto send you this beautiful 6-piece ews hee @ — ! samen 
wtye Z 1 P Thus you get more for your 12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP y 

nickel Si ver astty Set, with our com- * money—and at the same time {12 i hip ) $20.00 

pliments if you join the club now. you are doing your bit to improve world {Note: the US. Post OMee Dept. charges a 
This set is the famous LOXLEY, one Conditions by lending a helping hand to Which is collected by ‘Your pestman and. cannet 

of the most honored products of Shef- Uf neighbors around the world. oe 

field, England, and if obtainable here, CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD VOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY THE 


would probably be priced at $5.00 re- You may cancel your membership at 
tail. It is typical of the values and ty Suichine for che best items and che big, 27, time (Please give 30 days 
quality of the gifts our members receive gest bargains available. They not only an re allow - a. 
every month for only $2.00, postpaid, attend the great international fairs and ‘°° wo | ae 7 aay Ge © 
duty free. exhibitions, but they travel the highways Sint be celenied ay a Even 
Imagi f . . and byways of foreign lands to discover the _ferunced in sul. Even § 
magine yourself shopping in the : : : better, if you are not delighted 3 
tiny villages and the big cities of E unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles ’ ~e fi i 
As, Ate ae re ities Or Europe, which are destined to become conversation oy wom ty Heed rst reg- range 
sia, Africa, Sout erica, the Neat pieces when worn, displayed or used in ‘24! monthly selection, you may Xecp Xe 
< Sy. East and the Far East. Imag- “America free of charge along with your LOXLEY 
es Pastry Fork Setting gift and receive a full 










a a yourself examining the A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH refund of the sotel emount paid. 
undreds of unusual articles , : 
ff ineterneahioighe, Tost aie iat S: Gt i Sa 
“ = ” — Cinating story of the origin and significance Why not start your membership right 
_ — = = pac A hand ——_ of the article you receive—adding glamour ow, Vhile you A. have this row = 
. verest, usefulness, beanty an} °? cach shipment. try setting as an EXTRA GIFT sent 


est in interest, usefulness, beauty and Thi ihe : 
A 1 hink of the fun of receiving such ex- to you direct from Sheffield, and get the 
value, and having them sent to you for ,4:- “surprise packages” month by month! benefit of the really remarkable values 


il only $2.00 each! . It is like shopping around the world! That now available? You won't want to miss 
‘ 1 Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- is the thrill of membership in the Around- a single shipment! 
ceiving a surprise package every month the-World Shoppers Club. Each month Use the coupon below or write, enclos- 


from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- you'll look forward to the arrival of your ing remittance for the membership term 
en, England, India, Japan or some other foreign shipment with eager anticipation. desired. 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to Each month you'll experience thecrowning 6JVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL? 


your door. You pay no postage, no duty. thrill of the- treasure-hunter when you What could make a more interestin 

: ° P : Rl g and 
The value is guaranteed to be more than open it to see what delightful surprise it out-of the-oedinary gift than a membership in 
satisfactory to you in every instance. has brought. the Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who 


i ? The would imagine that such lovely foreign prod- 
How, you ask, can this be done? YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP aces cost only $2.00 each in American dol- 


secret is in the new, unique service offered I . as i 

x“ t costs nothing to join the Around-the- lars? Month after month they are deliveréd 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club World Shoppers Club. There are no member- to the recipient from abroad to serve as con- 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regu- _tinuing reminders of your thoughtfulness. 
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Around-the-World S rs Club, Dept. 776, [SS >——<—s> 
READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: By) ~«— 1 y dele i 
a capetonet Se delight I origi- pen ot sevens to all on I alee med me es °jeee am oe ae | gh 4 I 
nally anticipated when the exquisite cerned, and with, perhaps, unexpecte: . ° . > » a 
flacon from Paris was opened today. I and indirect results that will make for 1 pm ey ont. Also start Sa eae | 
have wrapped it up again as it was when _— the accomplishment of decidedly better | tele af exietn — to continue through the following term of mem- 4 
I first picked it up so that my husband understanding and relationship between rl bership: j 
may have all the thrill I did from open- ourselves and our world neighbors.” t enclose . 
ing it — foreign postmarks and all! —Mrs. T. J. McA., Marblehead, Mass. i nitta for $ i 
Thank yo so much for this lovely idea. o . : Gemnwenee — 
It has been well worth my money just I want to take this opportunity to 1 | 
for the pleasure I received today.”* thank you most heartily for the two 
—M. L., New Cumberland, Pa. _Bifts which have come to me thus far, | Name ! 
oe , 7 ae as a member of the Around-the-World i (Please Print) i 
I think the idea of bringing the Shoppers Club. I can assure you they Bitte 
crafts of the world's artists and artisans were received with genuine delight, ] h 
to us who do not have the opportunity showing exquisite taste in their 
to seek them out for ourselves, is one  selection.’’ —M. Q., Philadelphia, Pa. { City & Zone State i 
(Note: All original letters are on file in our o‘fice) , ORs eee a CO by gy FE { 
1 to use them as id Wesht use a a ee ae j 
References: Frank! ashington Trust Co., Newa J. 
Around-The-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 776,24 Treat Place, Newark 2,0). = eo coe ew oe oe on oe oe ae ee oe 
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By DOROTHY BALLARD 


How much of life these days can we take 
on trust? Does peace of mind bless only to the 
limit of what we can protect with our own hands 
and wits? When we say, “He is my refuge and 
my fortress: my God; in him will I trust,” how 
far does our confidence go? 

Trust is one of the great words of the Bible, 
a reinforcing thread woven in and out of the 
fabric until the whole texture of man’s relation- 
ship to God is strong enough to bear the weight 
of any circumstance. 

Under the burden of pain, sorrow, sin, or de- 
feat, the trusting soul casts itself completely on 
God in the conviction that, whatever happens to 
the body and its belongings, nothing will be al- 
lowed to destroy the essential core of its being. 
In the last and uttermost extremity the heart 
affirms with Job, “Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” 

But it is one thing to trust God for ourselves, 
another thing to be able to trust him for our 
loved ones, and a still more difficult thing to trust 
him for our world. 

Unconsciously our egocentric focus warps the 
view. We pray so diligently for those dear to us 
and work so hard for their happiness that we over- 
look the fact that God is even more interested in 
them than we are, and maintains with them a 
relationship just as direct and just as loving as 
his relationship with ourselves. This realization 
should bring no slackening in our prayers or 
labors, but it lifts from our shoulders the load of 
anxiety. Let us commit our loved ones to God's 


LEVELS OF TRUST 

























gracious keeping, confident that no matter what 
seems to be happening to them, he has not for- 
saken them. 

Can we trust God equally for our world? Can 
we face the ugly crimes and corruption spread 
across each morning’s news, the poverty and dis- 
ease and exploitation, the systematic degradation 
of mind and spirit behind the Iron Curtain, the 
dead and mutilated borne down from Korean 
hills—can we face all this, day after day, and still 
trust God for our world? 

We must trust him. It is the only supportable 
meaning we can find, the only meaning that gives 
us courage to go on adding our tiny handfuls of 
earth to the bulwark against evil. We accept the 
possibility that the world, like an individual, may 
lose its outer trappings. But the essential core will 
not be destroyed, because that core is the souls 
of men. 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself,” “that in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times he might gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth.” 


N Christ, God has shared with us the reason 
i for trust, transforming the simple reliance of 

the Old Testament into the magnificent faith of 
the New. For ourselves, our loved ones, and our 
world we can say, and know why we say, “I trust 
in the mercy of God for ever and ever.” 
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‘When a Child Is Baptized’ 


« In John Charles Wynn's excellent 
article on baptism (“When a Child Is 
Baptized,” P.L., April 4) it was pointed 
out that at least one of the parents 
needs to be a professing Christian, or 
there could not be an affirmative answer 
to the question, “Do you confess your 
faith in Jesus Christ?” The author went 
on to say that if both of them answered 
“No” to this question, “it would be com- 
parable to the stopping of the wedding 
service at that point where traditionally 
the people are asked if they know any 
just cause why Joseph and Anne may 
not lawfully be joined in marriage.” 

I should like to know whether any 
reader of PRESBYTERIAN LiFE has ever 
known of a wedding that was stopped 
at that point because someone raised 
an objection. It seems to me that if a 
pastor has devoted sufficient time to 
counseling with Joseph and Anne, he 
would have uncovered any hindrances 
to marriage long before the ceremony 
began, And it seems especially useless 
to ask the question twice—once of the 
congregation and once of the couple 
themselves—as is done in the marriage 
service in the current edition of our 
Book of Common Worship. What harm 
would there be in omitting this part of 
the service, which seems to strike a 
jarring note on an otherwise solemn and 
joyful occasion? 

—Marion S. HosteTLerR 
Pastor, The Kinde-Chandler Parish of 


the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Kinde, Michigan 


Ordination of Women: 
The Rochester Overture 


« According to a news item in P.L. 
(March 21, 1953, page 28), the Presby- 
tery of Rochester is sending an Overture 
to this year’s General Assembly urging 
the ordination of women to the ministry. 
In the same issue (page 20), there is a 
report of the recent meeting of the 
Western Section of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches at which I delivered 
an address which is quoted as “a plea 
for granting women equality of status 
and opportunity.” 

At the time, I did not know of the 
Rochester Overture, and I was not par- 
ticularly concerned to advocate the or- 
dination of women. My subject was 
“The Place and Status of Women in the 
Reformed Tradition,” and my point was 
that the Reformed view of the ministry, 
which is essentially a functional one, 
does not necessarily exclude women. I 
happen to feel that ordination should 
be granted to women, but I also feel 
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certain misgivings about the Rochester 
Overture. 

Is the Presbytery of Rochester aware 
of previous overtures (and their fate) 
on this matter? If so, what new con- 
siderations are offered for reopening the 
issue? Has the Presbytery of Rochester 
weighed the possible effect of such an 
Overture on the current plan for union 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S. and 
the United Presbyterian Church? Did 
the Presbytery take the trouble to as- 
certain the views of women in our 
Church who now hold positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership? Was the 
Overture motivated by Biblical and the- 
ological or by sociological and prag- 
matic considerations? 

In the interests of clarity and under- 
standing, a statement from the Roches- 
ter Presbytery would be helpful in 
giving the background of the Overture. 

—Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Reply from Rochester 


« At the request of Dr. Stanley F. Gu- 
telius, Stated Clerk of the Presbytery 
of Rochester, I am glad to answer the 
questions raised by Dr. Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Jr., regarding the Overture from 
the Presbytery of Rochester to permit 
the ordination of women as ministers. 
The Presbytery of Rochester voted to 
send this Overture to the General As- 





sembly after hearing a petition from | 


the Session of the Third Presbyterian | 


Church of Rochester for such an over- 
ture. The action of the Third Church 


Session was initiated by women of the 


church, some of whom are Ruling EI- 
ders, and others, leaders in the Presby- 
terial Society of Rochester. 

The Presbytery was aware of the fate 
of previous overtures on this matter and 


took this action because it seemed to | 


be the logical sequence of the constitu- 
tional provisions for ordaining women 
as Ruling Elders. This has been a most 
effective means of increasing the 
strength of the sessions of our particular 
churches. After our years of experience, 
no one would wish to take from a church 
the privilege of ordaining a Christian 
woman of great talents as a Ruling El- 
der. 

As stated by the Presbytery of Roch- 
ester in its presentation of the reasons 
for such an overture, the motivation is 
Biblical in the highest sense, for it em- 
phasizes the great teaching of St. Paul 
in Galatians 3:28 regarding the equality 
of men and women in the eves of Christ. 
Our Church has affirmed that this is the 
Biblical truth of permanent validity in 
the ordination of women as Ruling El- 
ders. Because of this, the Presbytery of 
Rochester believed that neither the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S. nor the United 

(Continued) 
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TWO EXCITING TRIPS 


Take wing this summer and treat your- 






selves to the memorable experience of a 
Latin-American tour. See the magnifi- 
cent landmarks, store up rich and lasting 
memories of the beauty of the colorful 
countries and peoples to the South. Yet 
above and beyond the romance of the 
tour, there is a PLUS for you—the spir- 
itual lift one gets from seeing his local 
church in action thousands of miles from 
home through the consecrated lives of 
our missionaries. Write for complete in- 
formation today! 


* AROUND SOUTH AMERICA * 
26 days... Aug. 4-29... $1,390 


Visit COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, 
CHILE, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL 


* MEXICO & GUATEMALA * 
19 days... July 28-Aug. 15... $440 


Visit the land of the ancient Mayans with 
its relics of colonial Spanish grandeur. 


Send for FREE booklets: “Around South America,” 


“Mexico and Guatemala,” today! Write to: 


JOHN ROSENGRANT 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TOURS 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 





Metal and Wood 


7 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
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Av - Inspening 
Plan f* Loving 
lhe Beatitudes 
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“The Divine Constitu- 
tion” by Charles Z. Smith 
is a book from which 
everyone can profit. 
Unlike dogmatic, table- 
pounding works of cru- 
saders, “The Divine Con- 
stitution’’ is a quiet, 
thoughtful book that 

defines the spiritual meaning of 

the Beatitudes in terms which any 
man or woman can understand and follow. It is for the 
churchgoer and the wayward, the clergy and the skeptic. 


Write for your copy today. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of $3. Money back if not satisfied. Order from Mizpah 
House, 3809 Eagle Rock Bivd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


hy Charles vA Smith 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Presbyterian Church would object to an 
action in accordance with the principles 
inherent in the Spirit of Christ and 
demonstrated in the history of the 
Church. 

The statement adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Rochester in sending up this 
Overture is attached. 

—(Rev.) Davin W. Moopy 


Third Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, New York 


Overture 


The Christian faith has been history's 
most potent force in elevating the 
position of women in our civilization 
and in using their special gifts. God has 
called a number of women to the Gospel 
Ministry and has set his seal to their 
ordination by other denominations with 
the fruit of salvation of souls and the 
prosperity of churches. Because of her 
home responsibilities, it is not often pos- 
sible for a woman to accept the stringent 
demands of the parish ministry. Yet 
when a woman is led of God so to dedi- 
cate her life, it would be difficult to 
discover truly Christian grounds to deny 
her request for ordination. 

The Church has never interpreted 
Paul’s teaching as prohibiting women 
from serving the Church as teachers of 
the Bible, as missionaries or as leaders 
in the promotion of missionary work. 

Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Church 
has already approved the ordination of 
women as ruling elders, it has accepted 
as of permanent validity the teaching of 
Paul that, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 
3:28). It has thus decided that Paul’s 
various strictures on the place of women 
in the Church were addressed to a con- 
temporary situation. 

Our age sees many other evidences 
of the leadership of women. A woman 
can be a teacher, a lawyer, a business 
executive, a diplomat, a doctor; yet in 
our Church she cannot be ordained to 
preach the Gospel! The whole emphasis 
of organized Christianity has been the 
extension rather than the limitation of 
the number of those called into the serv- 
ice of Christ. Let us follow the spirit of 
our Master and no longer discriminate 
against any person because of sex. 

The Presbytery of Rochester, meeting 
in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Ro- 
chester, on February 17, 1953, therefore, 
respectfully overtures the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 
28, 1953, to initiate such actions as may 
be necessary to permit the ordination of 
women to the Ministry of Jesus Christ. 


Statistics Questioned 


« [Regarding] . . . the statistics under 
“News” (“Psesbyterians U.S.A. Rank 
Fifth in Membership”) in the April 4 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: The sta- 
tistics are unintentionally misleading be- 
cause the Protestant Episcopal and the 
United Lutheran Churches count all 
baptized people as members. This in- 
cludes infants and children. Most of the 
other churches count only those above 
thirteen years of age. If we use the 
Episcopal method of counting, at least 
500,000 persons would be added to our 
Presbyterian membership. . . . 


—Tuomas Law Coy .e 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
San Diego, California 


Latest statistics show the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to have 2,715,825 
members, which figure includes all bap- 
tized persons. The Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.—counting, as do most denomina- 
tions, only communicants—as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, had 2,482,248 persons on 
the rolls. The figure for 1952 will be 
released prior to General Assembly, 
1953. 

—THE EDITORS 


Advice to Commissioners 


« As a commissioner from Detroit Pres- 
bytery to the General Assembly in 1952, 
I offer some suggestions to 1953 com- 
missioners. 

Ask former commissioners and your 
minister about the docket, program, and 
procedure used by General Assembly. 
This will make much more meaningful 
the deliberations you will hear on the 
floor of the Assembly, and help you en- 
joy any informal discussion with other 
commissioners. 

Most of the business of the Assembly 
will be transacted through one or an- 
other of the fourteen “Standing Com- 
mittees.” These committees are formed 
in such a way as to have representatives 
on them from each of the “electing sec- 
tions.” The electing sections are merely 
groups of people pretty much from the 
same part of the country. Find out 
which section you are in—there is a 
White Book to tell you—and try to see 
which commissioners in your section 
should serve on which standing com- 
mittees. 

A commissioner from each presbytery 
may well be chosen to keep a complete 
file of the General Assembly Daily News 
and other printed matter which will be 
given each commissioner. These should 
be mounted into an extra large scrap- 
book. 

It is a privilege and an honor to be 
a commissioner. 


—GeEorcE M. Z1ntMERMAN 
Detroit, Michigan 
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In the interests of an informed 
approach to the proposed union of 
the major Presbyterian communions 
in this country (see P.L., April 18, 
“Ten Facts About Presbyterian Un- 
ion”), this magazine is presenting 
“The Little Tribe of Benjamin”, 
page 13, A survey of the other party 
to the projected merger, The South- 
ern Presbyterians, was published 
January 19, 1952. 

The author of “The Little Tribe of 
Benjamin”, Dr. Albert H. Baldinger 
(below), has been an associate editor 
of The United Presbyterian, the 
adult weekly magazine of his Church 


since 1925. A minister who com- 
pleted his preparation at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Universities, Dr. Bal- 
dinger has had pastorates in Penn- 
sylvania, Oregon, and Washington. 
He was a member of the Federal 
Council of Churches’ Commission 
on Religion and Health, a teacher at 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary, and Moderator of the General 
Assembly, 1948-49. 


Host this month to the 165th 
General Assembly will be the city 
and Presbytery of Minneapolis. To 
scout the locale, Associate Editor 
Henry McCorkle went to Minnesota 
and returned with a report (Minne- 
apolis Welcomes the General As- 
sembly, page 20) on the Presbyte- 
rians of the Minneapolis area. 


THE COVER, taken just as the 
morning sun was rising over the 
Korean mountains, shows Chaplain 
Earl Bloxham and his driver, leaving 
2nd Division Command Post to be- 
gin the rounds of the parish—scat- 
tered artillery batteries. Pictures on 
pages 10 to 12 reveal the rest of a 
typical day for Chaplain Bloxham. 


May 16, 1953 
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MEDITATIONS 


Nicodemus, the Undecided 


Only John mentions Nicodemus, and 
he brings this Pharisee into the story 
of Jesus three times. Nicodemus was a 
man of rare opportunities. He was edu- 
cated in the Jewish faith, a member of 
the Sanhedrin, concerned about the 
truth, and yet a shadow rests over him. 
Was he, or was he not, a real disciple 
of our Lord? 

The first reference to this Pharisee is 
in the third chapter of John’s Gospel. 
Jesus had created a great stir in Jeru- 
salem by driving the changers of money 
and the sellers of animals from the 
Temple. The religious leaders challenged 
his authority. People found it hard to 
make up their minds about Jesus. Nico- 
demus was one of these, so he sought 
an interview with Jesus. He came by 
night, and later John reminds us of this. 
Perhaps he came in the darkness because 
this was the best time for an uninter- 
rupted interview with Jesus, but it also 
saved Nicodemus from being observed. 
It would keep his venture secret, for he 
was wavering between faith and doubt. 
The Teacher talked with him about some- 
thing more essential than the outward 
observance of the law—the necessity of 
a new spiritual birth, an inner change 
wrought by the Spirit of God. What 
was the result of this interview of Nico- 
demus with Jesus? What was the Phari- 
see’s decision? Thé answer is lost in the 
shadows of uncertainty. Is it not signifi- 
cant that John writes, “He who does 
what is true comes to the light, that it 
may be clearly seen that his deeds have 
been wrought in God”? 


Time passed. Jesus was again in Jeru- 
salem. It was the last day of the feast, 
and the situation was becoming tense. 
Officers were sent to arrest Jesus, but 
they came back empty-handed. Some- 
thing about Jesus kept them from laying 
hands on the Teacher. The members of 
the Sanhedrin in their desperation began 
to berate the officers and denounce the 
crowd for seeming to be in sympathy 
with Jesus. Nicodemus dared to ask a 
question: “Does our law judge a man 
without first giving him a hearing and 
learning what he does?” Surely, we say, 
Nicodemus was taking sides with Jesus. 
But was he? His question was imper- 
sonal, He was merely raising a question 
of law that might be raised about anyone 
who was under suspicion. He was not 
taking sides with any vigor. Members of 
the council retorted, “Are you from Galli- 
lee too?” That would have been enough 
to make Nicodemus wince. “Search and 
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you will see that no prophet is to rise 
from Galilee,” they continued. What was 
Nicodemus’s answer? Nothing. We see 
him still in the shadows of uncertainty. 

Again we see Nicodemus. The council 
had condemned Jesus, and Pilate had 
handed him over to be crucified. The 
Teacher was dead. Surely no man could 
now accuse a person of being a follower 
of a dead teacher. So Joseph of Arima- 
thea, a secret disciple who had not dared 
to come out openly on the side of Jesus, 
now gave his tomb for Jesus’s burial. 
Now Nicodemus provided spices to 
anoint the Teacher's body, a last tribute 
to the man with whom he had talked 
that night in Jerusalem. But this was 
no open expression of loyalty. There was 
no enemy to challenge him now—Jesus 
was dead. Nicodemus did, indeed, ren- 
der a last service of respect, but he took 
no step beyond that. In the record there 
is no further mention of him. Was he. 
or was he not, a disciple of Jesus? He 
had come to Jesus by night and he still 
left the world in the shadow of uncer- 
tainty. 


Are we lingering in the valley of in- 
decision? Do others know where we 
stand? Remember the words of Jesus: 
“So every one who acknowledges me 
before men, I also will acknowledge be- 
fore my Father who is in heaven; but 
whoever denies me before men, I also 
will deny before my Father who is in 
heaven” (Matthew 10:32-33). 


Prayer: Our Father, reveal Jesus 
Christ to us as thy Son and our Savior 
and Lord. By thy Spirit enable us to open 
our hearts to him. Help us to be loya! 
to him before the world. Use us to spread 
his Kingdom, Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: John 3:1-15. A midnight interview. 

Second Day: John 3:16-21. “Men loved darkness 
rather than light.” - 

Third Day: John 7:40-52. An impersonal defense. 

Fourth Day: John 19:38-42. A last act of respect. 

Fifth Day: Romans 1:18-23. Suppressing the truth. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 16:24-28. Discipleship takes 
courage. 

Seventh Day: Mark 14:26-31. A protest of loyalty. 

Eighth Day: Mark 14:66-72. Peter’s failure. 

Ninth Day: John 21:15-19. Peter forgiven and 
restored. 

Tenth Day: Acts 4:13-20. Peter’s courage. 

Eleventh Day: Acts 9:1-9. Paul’s vision of Jesus. 

Twelfth Day: Acts 9:10-19. Paul is baptized a 
Christian. 

Thirteenth Day: Acts 9:20-22. Paul proclaims his 
faith. 

Fourteenth Day: Romans 1:8-17. Not ashamed of 
the gospel. 

—Park Hays MILLER 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Concerning th 


The recent proposal of Represent- 
ative Velde to investigate Communists 
in the churches, quickly disavowed by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities but later seconded by Rep- 
resentative Jackson, has apparently 
stirred up considerable feeling in a 
number of quarters. 

Some wonder if churches and min- 
isters should be exempt. A few have 
welcomed the suggestion that Church 
leaders need to be investigated. Others 
are sure they don’t want Congress in- 
vestigating churches or their leaders, 
but can’t quite give satisfactory reasons 
for their reluctance. 

Very few Americans challenge the 
Congressional right of investigation 
for the purpose of getting at the facts 
necessary for legislation. Some Amer- 
icans are unhappy about the abuses 
that have crept into this investigating 
process, beginning with the midget 
placed on J. P. Morgan’s lap. They feel 
that there is no guarantee that anyone 
investigated by Congress will not be 
subjected to indignities or worse at the 
hands of its committees without any 
adequate legal protection or redress. 

The recent statement by the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of 
Churches and its appointment of a 
special Committee on the Maintenance 
of American Freedom, well express the 
concern of Church leaders over these 
general tendencies in Congressional in- 
vestigation. It should be noted that the 
constitutional right of the Congress to 
investigate is not being questioned. 

Although the further step of the in- 
vestigation of Church leaders by Con- 
gress, as proposed by Congressman 
Velde, does not seem imminent, never- 
theless it may be well to examine some 
of the particular angles of an investi- 
gation of Church leaders, particularly 
ministers, by the Congress. 

Here I cannot comment for the 
other churches, but I do call it to the 
attention of Presbyterians that any such 
investigation might upset the whole 
delicate balance of the traditional free- 
dom and loyalty of our Church in the 
United States of America. For accord- 
ing to the Confession of Faith of our 
Church, accepted by all Presbyterian 
ministers and elders upon their ordina- 
tion, the loyalty of Presbyterians to a 
civil government is on the one hand 
a matter of faith and conscience and on 
the other hand conditional upon the 
behavior of that civil government to- 
wards the churches. I should think that 
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Loyalty of Presbyterians 


the conscientious support of the leaders 
of a free church such as ours to the civil 
government is not something to be held 
as of small account or thoughtlessly to 
be jeopardized by unconsidered actions 
by representatives of that government. 

Chapter XXIII of the Confession, en- 
titled “Of the Civil Magistrate,” begins 
with a statement making entirely clear 
our heritage of faith that God is the 
supreme ruler of the world and that all 
governments derive their legitimacy from 
him. It reads: “God, the Supreme Lord 
and. King of all the world, hath ordained 
civil magistrates to be under him over 
the people, for his own glory and the 
public good; and, to this end, hath armed 
them with the power of the sword, for 
the defense and encouragement of them 
that are good, and for the punishment 
of evil doers.” 

The second section of the Chapter 
makes it clear that Christians may prop- 
erly accept and execute civil office. 

It is the third section of the Chapter, 
however, which lays down the only kind 
of civil government to which a Presby- 
terian by faith may be entirely and com- 
pletely loyal. It reads as follows (italics 
supplied): “Civil magistrates may not 
assume to themselves the administration 
of the Word and Sacraments; or the 
power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; or, in the least, interfere in mat- 
ters of faith. . . . it is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the Church of our 
common Lord, without giving the prefer- 
ence to any denomination of Christians 
above the rest, in such a manner that all 
ecclesiastical persons whatever shall en- 
joy the full, free, and unquestioned 
liberty of discharging every part of their 
sacred functions, without violence or 
danger. And, as Jesus Christ hath ap- 
pointed a regular government and dis- 
cipline in his Church, no law of any com- 
monwealth should interfere with, let, or 
hinder, the due exercise thereof, among 
the voluntary members of any denomina- 
tion of Christians, according to their own 
profession and belief. It is the duty of 
civil magistrates to protect the person 
and good name of all their people, 
in such an effectual manner as that no 
person be suffered, either upon pretense 
of religion or of infidelity, to offer any in- 
dignity, violence, abuse, or injury to any 
other person whatsoever: and to take 
order, that all religious and ecclesiastical 
assemblies be held without molestation 
or disturbance.” 

It is clear from the above, despite its 
antique wording, that our forefathers 


were trying to assure on the one hand 
a civil government that would leave 
free the minds and consciences of men 
and on the other to provide protection 
for Christian churches (of all kinds 
equally) to preach, teach, evangelize and 
worship without interference from each 
other or from civil government. 


We ought to remember that this doc- 
ument arose out of a troubled time 
in which the Roman Catholic Church 
claimed that it had the right to dominate 
civil government, and a time in which 
the new national states in reaction were 
attempting completely to dominate the 
churches; and a time in which some 
churches, seeking a way out, took the 
position that their members should not 
participate in government at all. By and 
large the Lutheran churches took the 
position that the state was absolutely 
free and dominant in its field and the 
churches likewise in theirs. Contrary 
to this the Reformed (Presbyterian) 
churches established generally a delicate 
balance in which it was held that Church 
and state could not be so completely 
separated, as in Lutheranism, without 
disaster to both but which refused domi- 
nation by the Church over the state or 
the state over the Church, The history 
of the United States is largely an attempt 
to see whether this delicate balance can 
be creatively maintained since in this 
respect as in some others the framework 
and ideas of the United States were deep- 
ly influenced by Presbyterian principles. 


Now of course it is true that a 
church leader is at the same time a 
citizen of the United States. No minis- 
ter expects any special treatment from 
the courts or from the public if he is in 
fact disloyal to the government or a 
breaker of the laws of the state or na- 
tion. The interesting thing about the 
proposal of Congressmen Velde and 
Jackson for an investigation of Church 
leaders is that it is a proposal to single 
them out for special attention. What are 
some possible reasons for this special 
attention? 

At worst it could be that the Congress- 
men are assuming (in line with their 
special attention to teachers in colleges 
and universities) that the ultimate con- 
trol of thought and action of all citizens 
including churchmen is in the civil gov- 
ernment. But such an assumption is con- 
trary to the American idea and ideal of 
a free Church within a free state, each 
with interlocking responsibilities. It is 
very hard in a Presbyterian view entirely 
to separate religious faith from political 
faith. An investigation of Church leaders’ 
politics can very easily become an in- 


vestigation of their faith itself. For the 
translating of Christian faith into action 
frequently leads to the championing of 
unpopular and controversial causes.e 

Or it may be that the Congress- 
men really believe the propaganda 
(so assiduously spread by some ultrafun- 
damentalists for their ulterior motives) 
that Communism has in fact substantially 
infiltrated the free, old-line Protestant 
churches, thus creating a danger that 
government must expose for the national 
safety. Such a charge is without founda- 
tion, and all Protestants would do well 
to resist and resent it for what it is, 
namely pure propaganda designed to 
alienate Protestant people from their 
ministers, thus turning them to ultra- 
fundamentalism, secularism, or Roman 
Catholicism. Or again it may be that 
some Congressmen are willing to take 
any line of action which will get them 
public notoriety as superpatriots. 

A Congressional investigation of 
Church leaders is a project that the 
wiser heads in Congress will resist. If 
any Congressional committee has evi- 
dence of Communist activity on the part 
of ministers or elders in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
the office of the Stated Clerk will wel- 
come being informed of that fact so that 
our Church judicatories may use the in- 
formation responsibly. We have in our 
own government and discipline the pow- 
er (which has been and will continue 
to be used) to remove any officer for 
activities or expressed faith contrary to 
our own Confession which as I have em- 
phasized requires conscientious loyalty 
to the civil government. 

In return for such governmental 
trust in us, the Presbyterian Church 
(see section IV of Chapter XXIII of the 
Confession) promises its support of the 
civil government against any Church in- 
terference. The Church promises on its 
part not to undermine its people’s loy- 
alty even to a government which for the 
moment the Church doesn’t happen to 
approve. Presbyterians by faith and con- 
science will be loyal to our civil govern- 
ment, however secular it may be, so long 
as it does not unjustly attack the integrity 
of the churches. For this loyalty it ex- 
pects freedom within its own ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over the faith of its 
ministers. It will not view lightly any 
civil process such as a Congressional 
investigation, the chief result of which 
would appear to be the undermining of 
the loyalty of church members to their 
ministers by supplying a national sound- 
ing board for unsupported and irrespon- 
sible charges of Communist leanings 
amongst them. 


By Eugene Carson Blake 
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0700: It’s just daybreak when Chaplain Earl S. Bloxham and his driver Pvt. Max Mitchell begin the circuit, a round of 


scattered field artillery batteries. The chaplain crawled out of his sleeping bag at 0530 (5:30 a.m. civilian style). 


A Day with 





a Chaplain 


By Pfc. Carter Smith 
Photographs by Pfc. Joe Mitchell 


The Eighth Army in Korea has 201 
chaplains of forty-five denominations. 
The number of men served by these 
pastors is classified information, but it 
can be said that the quota of chaplains is 
not filled. The Army wishes there were 
more, It can be inferred that the chap- 
lains in Korea are too busy to give as 
much time to each individual parishioner 
as they'd like to. 

A typical example of the life and work 
of a chaplain in a theater of war can be 
seen in the pictures from a day with 
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Presbyterian chaplain (Captain) Earl S. 
Bloxham of the Second Infantry Di- 
vision. 

The problems faced by men at war are 
not unfamiliar to Chaplain Bloxham, In 
1942 he decided, although he was an 
ordained minister (a Louisville Semi- 
nary graduate), to become an infantry- 
man rather than a chaplain. In the Sixth 
Armored Division he campaigned through 
the Normandy Landing, the battles of 
Brittany, Southern France, the Bulge- 
Bastogne, and Central Europe. He was 


with the task force that liberated Buch- 
enwald, He earned three Bronze Star 
medals and the Combat Infantry Badge, 
and was the only officer in his battalion 
who wasn't killed or wounded 

Separated from the service as a major 
in 1946, Bloxham returned home with 
his English bride, whom he'd met while 
training in Britain. He became pastor of 
Ogden-Chili Larger Presbyterian Parish 
in Monroe County, New York. 

But when war broke out in Korea, 
Bloxham volunteered again, this time 
taking a demotion to captain so he could 
be a chaplain. By the fall of 1952 he had 
earned enough rotation points to go 
home for a time. But he elected to stay 
because “There’s so much work to be 
done and so few to do it.” 

In one respect the photographs of a 
chaplain’s day give an idyllic picture. It 
was not possible to include an instance 
of “incoming mail” (enemy artillery fire). 
Actually, battle conditions are no re- 
specters of chaplains’ insignia. Six Eighth 
Army chaplains have been killed, twelve 
wounded; five are missing in action. 
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0800: Men gather for “Divine Worship, Protestant.” Chaplain Bloxham is a Presbyterian minister, but denomination is not 


often mentioned in a theater of war. Sermons emphasize doctrine and morality common to all Protestants in congregation, 


1045: Chaplain Bloxuam calls on Sfe. Robert Brandenburg, 
Marion, Indiana, and Sfc. Robert Starkey, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, both wounded by same shell near Pork Chop Hill. 


*& 
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1330 (1:30 p.m.): Bloxham greets medical staffers (I. 
to r.) Sfe. Frederick Regler, Baltimore, Md., Capt. A. B. 
Dupee, Chicago, IIl., Lt. Robert Weston, Westerville, O. 
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1645: As artillerymen reinforce their bunker with discarded ammo cases, the Chaplain talks with Sgt. Conrad Block, 
Bay City, Minnesota. To cover his sprawling parish, Bloxham travels 1,000 miles a month over primitive mountain roads. 





2100: In 37th Field Artillery mess tent, men hear character guidance lecture. Concern for the moral welfare of men led 
armed forces to raise chaplain quota from 1 for 1.250 men to 1 for 800 men and to broaden scope of the chaplain’s duties. 
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of Benjamin” 


The 








A report on the United Presbyterian Church 


Descendants of Scottish pioneers who knew what they 


believed and why, the 


United Presbyterians are 


vigorous, mission-minded, and hopeful of union. 


According to the national religious 
census there are eleven Presbyterian de- 
nominations in the United States, cor- 
responding roughly to the tribes of 
Israel. Of the three Presbyterian 
Churches now courting union, the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., like the big 
tribe of Ephraim, is on the north; the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., like the in- 
fluential tribe of Judah, is on the south; 
while in between her big neighbors 
stands the United Presbyterian Church, 
the little, but not to be despised, tribe 
of Benjamin. Like Benjamin, we United 
Presbyterians naturally have some pride 
of ancestry. The genesis of the U.S.A. 
Church and the origin of the U.S. 
Church are relatively simple matters of 
history. In tracing the lineage of the 
United Presbyterian Church one may 
be easily confused. Whence and how 
came the United Presbyterian Church? 

The question of our origin arose quite 
casually one morning in a class at 
seminary, and it received an amazing 
answer. The whimsical professor dem- 
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By Albert H. Baldinger 


onstrated on Scriptural grounds that 
the United Presbyterian Church is the 
original Church of Pentecost, nothing 
less. We were discussing the several 
forms of church government. Attention 
was called to the fact that generally 
speaking there are only three kinds of 
ecclesiastical polity: episcopalian, con- 
gregational, and presbyterian, corre- 
sponding to the three types of civil 
government. The query naturally arose 
whether the Church immediately after 
Pentecost was episcopal, congregational, 
or presbyterian. When the mooted ques- 
tion was thrown to a colored student, 
a young minister of the African Meth- 
odist Church who sat in the back row, 
he answered with a smile, and a twinkle 
in his eye, “It was probably United 
Presbyterian.” 

That brought the class to attention 
and the professor to his feet. Said the 
professor, “Frank, you are right. We, 
you and I, will now prove to these 
doubting Thomases that the first church 
of Jerusalem was indeed United Pres- 


byterian. The leaders were called pres- 
buteroi, presbyters, were they not?” 

Said Frank, “I believe they were.” 

“And were they not united, ‘continu- 
ing steadfastly with one accord’?” 

He admitted that according to the 
record they were “of one heart and 
soul,” 

“And since there were no ‘devotional 
compositions of uninspired men,’ did 
they not sing the Psalms?” True again. 
“And if any further proof of ‘Apostolic 
succession’ is needed,” continued the 
professor, “remember only this, that 
when the first General Assembly met 
as recorded in the Fifteenth Chapter 
of the Acts, the commissioners disagreed 
sharply, almost violently, on a question 
at issue and finally settled their differ- 
ence in a memorable compromise, a 
procedure characteristic of General As- 
semblies ever since.” 

This nimble-witted defense of the 
Apostolic origin of the United Presby- 
terian Church was, of course, fanciful, 
not factual, amusing rather than con- 
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“The Little Tribe of Benjamin” 


vincing. History has another story to 
tell. Four or five of our eleven Presby- 
terian denominations are severed 
branches of the main trunk of American 
Presbyterianism. The Presbyterian 
Church U. S., for example, was broken 
off by the devastating cyclone of the 
1860's. Others have been torn loose by 
doctrinal winds to which Presbyterian- 
ism seems to have been more exposed 
than any other section of Protestantism. 
The United Presbyterian Church, how- 
ever, is not a branch broken from the 
American tree. We were never joined to 
the main trunk. The United Presbyterian 
Church took root in the rugged soil of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth - century 
Scotland and was transplanted to the 
fertile soil of the New World by Scottish 
pioneers who knew what they believed 
and why they believed it. 

The history of the origin of the United 
Presbyterian Church is a rather involved 
story, due to the fact that the Church 
had not one but three tap roots. Per- 
sons to whom “history is bunk” are never 
intrigued by family trees and pedigrees. 
To many of us, however, the genesis of 
the United Presbyterian Church, like the 
book of Genesis, is not dry as dust. Our 
ecclesiastical forebears were the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Church (both of 
which were rooted in early eighteenth- 
century Scotland and North Ireland), 
and the Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church established in America by 
the merging of the former two. This 
merger took place in 1782 when the 
American Colonies were also merging 
to form the United States. Unfortun- 
ately the union of the Reformed and the 
Associate Church, instead of resulting 
in one church, produced three. The 
Scots and Scotch-Irish have never been 
easily persuaded to think alike, and to 
attempt to dragoon them into acting 
alike is to invite trouble. Members of 
both the Reformed and the Associate 
Churches abstained from the union, and 
from 1782 for seventy-six years, the 
three churches, the Reformed (Cove- 
nanters), the Associate, and the Asso- 
ciate Reformed — although identical in 
faith and polity—continued as separate 
communions. 

If a thousand years in God's sight 
are but as yesterday, seventy-six years 
is not a long time. Even so, “Time, as 
he passes us, has a dove’s wing.” In 
1858, after long and patient negotia- 
tions, the Associate Church and the 
Associate Reformed Church, meeting in 
joint assembly in Old City Hall in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, formed the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, 
adopting as its motto, “The Truth of 
God, Forbearance in Love.” During the 
heated controversies and bitter section- 
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alism of the prewar years, the A.R.P. 
Synod of Carolinas could not and did 
not join the union of 1858. In spite of 
the fact that we have courted the Synod 
repeatedly, it continues to live in single 
bliss. 

United Presbyterians have long been 
recognized as a body of conservative, 
evangelical believers who are neither 
ultra-leftist nor ultra-rightist. Conserva- 
tism as a rule does not make for sensa- 
tional growth, but it does make for 
deep-rooted faith and stability of life. 
During these fourscore and _ fifteen 
years, the growth of the United Pres- 
byterian Church has not been phenom- 
enal. Progress has been rather slow, but 
steady. A glance at the following table 
will indicate where we stood at the be- 
ginning and how far we have traveled 
to date. (Figures are for the Church 





Present Moderator is Dr. James L. Kelso 
of Pittsburgh, a seminary professor. 


in America alone, foreign fields not in- 
cluded. ) 


1858 1953 
Ministers 419 889 
Communicants 54,789 217,644 
Congregations 660 827 
Presbyteries 49 51 
Synods 4 11 
Theological Seminaries 4 1 
Colleges 6 6 


Polity 


Little need be said about our system 
of church government. Constitutionally 
and institutionally we are regular Pres- 
byterians, which is not to say we have 
never been guilty of irregularities. Still 
we are firmly convinced and we are 
ready to maintain and defend the con- 
viction that as a form of church gov- 
ernment Presbyterianism is “agreeable 
to and founded on the Word of God.” 
It should be pointed out that in our 
covenant of ordination, whether of a 
minister, an elder, or a deacon, the can- 
didate does not declare that no other 
ecclesiastical system is “agreeable to or 


founded on the Word of God”; he af. 
firms only this, that he believes the rep- 
resentative form of Presbyterian polity 
is Scriptural. There is a distinction here 
between the positive affirmation and 
the negative implication of our pre- 
scribed “oath of loyalty.” The covenant 
is formulated without prejudice regard- 
ing any other system, whether episco- 
palian or congregational. The United 
Presbyterian Church is not and never 
has been a bigoted sectarian denomina- 
tion. “It cherishes brotherly love toward 
all branches of the Church Universal 
and seeks to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” (Preamble to The 
Confessional Statement). 


Doctrine 


When we come to doctrine, no de- 
tailed statement of our corporate faith 
is called for. The Plan of Union with its 
historical summaries and creedal state- 
ments of the three negotiating churches 
clearly sets forth that in all essential 
matters the creed of the United Presby- 
terian Church is identical with that of 
the U.S. and of the U.S.A. Church. 
Like any other “blue” Presbyterians, 
“we believe it to be the duty of the 
Church as a faithful witness to the 
truth, to exhibit” her faith “plainly and 
explicitly in a published Creed or Con- 
fession.” The stupid nonsense that “the 
important thing is not what a church 
believes or professes to believe, but what 
it does” is seldom heard in United Pres- 
byterian circles. We insist that faith and 
practice, doctrine and deed, are insep- 
arable. 

At the founding of the Church in 
1858 we declared our “adherence to the 
Westminster Standards, including the 
Confession of Faith, the Longer anc! 
Shorter Catechism, and the form of 
Presbyterian Church Government and 
Directory of Worship.” At the same 
time the founding fathers adopted a 
Testimony of eighteen articles defining 
the position of the Church on sundry 
ecclesiastical, social, and politico-reli- 
gious matters. As long as the Testimony 
was a living document, the United 
Presbyterian Church was justified in 
maintaining its separate existence. Sixty- 
seven years later, however, in 1925, the 
Church adopted a Confessional State- 
ment which relegated the Testimony to 
the archives of history, and reaffirmed 
its faith in the Westminster Standards 
as “containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Scriptures.” The Confes- 
sional Statement has served the same 
purpose in the United Presbyterian 
Church as the Brief Statement of Belief 
and the Brief Statement of Reformed 
Doctrine (plus amendments to the Con- 
fession of Faith) have served in the 
U.S. and U.S.A. Churches respectively. 
That is to say, the Confessional State- 
ment is an “interpretation of, and a sup- 
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Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, 


plement to, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith” and only where it “deviates 
from the Westminster Standards are its 
declarations to prevail.” 

The United Presbyterian Church once 
had inherited birthmarks that easily 
distinguished it from other Presbyterian 
bodies. We permitted no organ in wor- 
ship, no piano, no instrumental music 
of any kind. A “psaltery,” “harp,” 
“stringed instrument,” “trumpet,” trom- 
bone, or organ in the sanctuary would 
have caused a riot. “Oath-bound” secret 
societies were anathema. Admission to 
the Lord’s table was by token, and the 
tokens were limited almost entirely to 
members of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Our “psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs” were all Psalms. The 
“devotional compositions of uninspired 
men” (and women) were taboo. These 
and other characteristics once marked 
us as “a peculiar people.” There is now 
nothing peculiar about us. Our distinc- 
tives have all disappeared. Time and the 
overture have collected their toll of non- 
essentials. 

Naturally none of these appendecto- 
mies on the body ecclesiastic was per- 
formed without pain and protest. The 
most serious operation of all (and we 
have had major ones) occurred seventy 
vears ago when the constitutional ob- 
struction to instrumental music was re- 
moved. It took the Church a long time 
to recover its equilibrium after the 
shock of 1882. Fortunately it not only 
survived the crisis but was the better 
for it. That we are a stronger and more 
healthful body for having submitted to 
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Pittsburgh (Cary Weisiger, pastor) is the denomination’s largest (2,900 members). 


the excision of superfluous distinctives 
would doubtless be admitted by anyone 
who is not living in the unrelenting past. 


Missions 

United Presbyterians, like their eccle- 
siastical forebears, have always been a 
missionary-minded people. From 1773, 
when the first Reformed Presbytery and 
the first Associate Presbytery were or- 
ganized simultaneously in Pennsylvania, 
these two churches kept abreast of the 
pioneers in their migration from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Pacific coast. In 
his Winning the West, Theodore Roose- 
velt, himself of the Reformed faith, de- 
clared that America has never “wholly 
realized the importance of the part 
played by that stern and virile people 
[the Scots and Scotch-Irish] whose 
preachers taught the creed of Knox and 
Calvin.” Years before the union of 1858 
the Associate and the Associate Re- 
formed Churches were solidly planted 
in California, and in Oregon, where the 
two churches united six years before the 
general union of 1858. Our present 
home-mission enterprise covers a field 
as wide and as varied as the American 
scene, including work with Negroes, 
mountain work in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, Indian missions, town and 
country work, and cooperative work in 
migrants’ camps. 

The extent and quality of our foreign 
work would do credit to any church. 
The United Presbyterian Church in 
Pakistan-India, Egypt, the Sudan, and 
Ethiopia, combined, has fifteen presby- 
teries, 321 organized congregations 


(many of them self-sustaining with na- 
tive pastors), 78,286 communicants, 
and 253 American missionaries, includ- 
ing ministers, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
and other lay workers. 

The 1952 contributions of the Amer- 
ican Church to missions and benevo- 
lences totaled approximately $2,400,- 
000. (Not a bad showing for little 
Benjamin with less than 220,000 com- 
municants.) If we have been a bit proud 
of our rating as a missionary church, let 
us hope it has not been the pride that 
goeth before destruction. 

To fail to mention the work of the 
Women’s General Missionary Society 
would be an inexcusable omission. The 
W.G.M.S. is an incorporated organiza- 
tion, holds its own national convention, 
elects its own executive officers, operates 
under its own constitution and board of 
directors, is responsible for its own 
budget of expense ($455,000 in 1952), 
and conducts its own work; always, of 
course, in full cooperation with other 
missionary agencies, but subject only 
to the General Assembly. There are no 
salaried officers; its departmental secre- 
taries serve without pay. In zeal for, 
devotion to, and tireless and efficient 
prosecution of its work, the W.G.M.S. 
is probably surpassed by no similar or- 
ganization of women in any church. 
Naturally these women are quite jealous 
of their independence. Any interference 
with their self-governing body would 
cause trouble in Zion. Now and again 
the suggestion is made that the Women’s 
Board should be merged and its work 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Hermann N. Morse 


The Editor of PrespyTERIAN LIFE re- 
quested an informal report of the ex- 
periences and impressions of a mod- 
eratorial year. Even to a Board secre- 
tary long accustomed to church-wide 
itinerations, the year has had a unique 
flavor. There is a difference when you 
are privileged to represent the. total life 
of the Church. The difference is purely 
symbolic; it is not personal, though peo- 
ple personalize it, but it gives you a 
sense of the deep loyalty which most 
Presbyterians feel to their Church. 

The first word must be one of sincere 
and hearty thanks. Uppermost in my 
thoughts is gratitude for the Church, 
and for the exceedingly generous kind- 
ness of the many who helped make this 
year a thrilling adventure. Those to 
whom I am indebted include my 
gracious hosts on many delightful occa- 
sions, the participants in various meet- 
ings, Synod and presbytery representa- 
tives who prepared itineraries and car- 
ried through local arrangements, as well 
as the representatives of the Office of the 
General Assembly, of the General Coun- 
cil, of PrespyTertan Lire, and of the 
various Boards and agencies. I am grate- 
ful, too, to the Board of National Mis- 
sions for permitting me to give my 
normal responsibilities absent treatment 
through so much of the year, and to my 
staff associates who on that account 
have carried an extra load. 

Obviously, the person who is serving 
as moderator is in the poorest possible 
position to evaluate the significance of 
what he does. He can only recite the 
statistics and record impressions. He 
quickly learns that the occupational 
hazards of the position are to talk too 
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much, eat too much, and sleep too little. 
Recalling widely-quoted critical com- 
ments on the quality of church dinners 
and feeling that I can now qualify as an 
expert in such matters, I report that, 
whatever they may once have been, 
they are now excellent. A research proj- 
ect to which I have devoted some at- 
tention reveals that there is practically 
no danger that a moderator will suffer 
from malnutrition, although he might 
easily talk himself into oblivion. Also, he 
might make the mistake of accepting as a 
personal tribute what is partly just sym- 
bolic and partly just sheer generosity. 

The year's statistics aren't very im- 
portant, “but they do illustrate what hap- 
pens to one. The geographical range of 
this vear’s travels extends from Barrow, 
Alaska, in the Northwest (where this re- 
port is being written on Easter Mon- 
day), to Sancti Spiritus, Cuba, in the 
Southeast, to New London, New Hamp- 
shire, in the Northeast, to San Diego, 
California, in the Southwest. Extending 
the record on the basis of present com- 
mitments to the opening of General As- 
sembly, the total distance traveled by 
rail, air, ship, and car will be ap- 
proximately 85,000 miles. In addition to 
Cuba and Alaska, engagements will 
cover thirty-one states, with most of the 
others being represented in particular 
local or area meetings. The number of 
nights spent on a sleeper or in a hotel 
or other lodging will be about 225. 

The number of sermons, addresses, 
and other talks will be around 250, on 
almost every possible sort of occasion. 
These include national or regional meet- 
ings; stated meetings of Synods and 
presbvteries: gatherings of men, women, 





or young people; college and seminary 


assemblies; with a goodly number of 
meetings representing the churches of 
a presbytery or of several adjacent pres- 
byteries. All sizes and types of com- 
munities and churches have been in- 
cluded, and an effort has been made to 
visit as many localities as possible which 
had not previously or recently been 
visited by a moderator. One regrets the 
obvious impossibility of covering the en- 
tire Church in any one year and the 
necessity, therefore, of declining many 
invitations which it would have been a 
great pleasure to accept. 

There is always likely to be some 
special or personal factor to be taken 
into account in planning itineraries. 
Such a factor this year has been the 
celebration of the National Missions 
Sesquicentennial, which has been verv 
widely observed throughout the Church. 
Naturally, in the present case, this has 
had a particular claim for attention. In 
not a few instances where a personal 
appearance was not possible, the op- 
portunity was graciously afforded me to 
participate in a local program through a 
recorded or written message. 

In all of these experiences I cannot 
help feeling very inadequate. I am 
privileged to represent the larger unity of 
our Church and appreciate the fact that 
that has a significance far beyond the 
value of any personal contribution. In- 
deed, I always feel that I am not so much 
making a contribution as claiming a priv- 
ilege, the privilege of fellowship in the 
total life of the Church. For this privi- 
lege I will always be profoundly grateful. 

At this point it is difficult to formulate 
one’s impressions. Our Church is like 
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our nation in that the variety of its as- 
pects overwhelms one even while he 
senses a_ certain deep-running unity. 
“Presbyterian,” like “American,” suggests 
a distinctly individual character. It con- 
jures up a particular picture, even 
though no two congregations are ex- 
actly alike. This diversity in unity, or 
unity in diversity, seems a very real and 
very precious asset. The impressions 
which I set down here are not derived 
wholly from this year’s experiences but, 
naturally enough, are colored by many 
earlier contacts through years of service 
as a representative of National Missions. 


1. It seems to me that my strongest 
impression is of a deepening sense of 
unity and fellowship throughout the 
Church. This is in no sense a dead uni- 
formity but a very lively partnership in 
a more clearly recognized common 
cause. Inevitably I think back to earlier 
years of controversy and of often bitter 
expression of deep-seated differences. 
Differences there still are. One can find 
ample illustration of widely divergent 
points of view on issues of many sorts, 
as also one notes distinctive character- 
istics of particular regions, of predomi- 
nantly rural or urban areas, and of 
sections with special cultural back- 
grounds. But such differences no longer 
involve the sort of tensions of which 
one was so very conscious not many 
years ago. Instead, one feels that be- 
neath this rich diversity is an increasing 
sense of unity on the deep level of a 
common commitment to the central af- 
firmations of our faith and the central 
objectives of our task. Such unity will 
increasingly submerge our differences 
on lesser issues. 

I have a feeling that Presbyterians 
generally are becoming more apprecia- 
tive of what seems to be the genius of 
our system. They are more conscious of 
the Church as a whole; they want it to 
be missionary-minded and evangelistic, 
broadly inclusive in its fellowship, com- 
prehensive in its concerns, socially sensi- 
tive, nation-wide and world-wide in its 
outlook, ecumenical and cooperative in 
its spirit. They want it to be always ad- 
venturous and pioneering. Such atti- 
tudes are an effective corrective for a 
narrow sectarianism or mere parochial- 
ism. Most of our congregations seem 
genuinely desirous of developing a sense 
of their relationship to the Church as 
a whole. They have a feeling of loyalty 
to the General Assembly and to its 
Boards and agencies. 

Many things have contributed to this 
sort of development in which we still 
have a long way to go. The reaction to 
the era of bitter controversy was a deep 
sense of relief. We know now that bitter- 
ness and controversy war against spir- 
itual growth and _ evangelistic and 
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missionary zeal. Common tasks born of 
the adversity of depression and war 
have drawn the Church closer together. 
The Restoration Fund helped as the 
Building Funds Campaign is now help- 
ing. The New Life Movement has been 
a major blessing. 


2. No intelligent observer of the con- 
temporary scene can have any easy 
sense of optimism about the task of the 
Christian Church today. Throughout the 
Church is an increasing awareness of 
the difficulty and urgency of the prob- 
lems which the Church everywhere 
confronts in its ministry to this changing 
and troubled age. The sort of complac- 
ency which has characterized some 
churches is disappearing. Many feel 
harassed and defeated. Yet there are 
also deeply encouraging aspects of the 
present situation, the most important of 
which is doubtless the growing sense 
of unity in a spiritual task. 

Solid progress is being made in im- 
proving the organizational and program 
aspects of the Church. There is still 
plenty of room for improvement, partic- 
ularly at the level of the congregation 
and the presbytery, but there is an evi- 
dent alertness to the need. Illustrations 
are better developed programs of Chris- 
tian Education and officers’ training; 
the thoroughness with which commu- 
nity situations and social trends are be- 
ing studied; improvement in interchurch 
relations and in the development of 
long-range planning; a more intelligent 
care of ministerial relations on the part 
of the presbytery. One hears better 
church music and senses an improve- 
ment in liturgical practice. The way in 
which men and youth in our churches 
are facing up to their responsibilities is 
a major gain. When they are given an 
opportunity to confront the real prob- 
lems and tasks of the Church they are 
not backing away. We are beginning to 
realize the human potential of the 
Church. 

The response we are now getting to 
the need of new church development is 
encouraging in itself and is symptomatic 
of a new attitude in the Church, of an 
awareness of the vital necessity for the 
Church to keep pressing out into new 
communities and to new frontiers of 
service. The work of the local church 
and the whole missionary program will 
both be strengthened. 


3. There is a deep and growing con- 
cern in the Church for interchurch unity 
and cooperation. Such a concern is his- 
toric in our Church, which has always 
taken an advanced position in such 
matters, but it is now definitely being 
strengthened and pointed to specific 
goals. The proposed union with our sis- 
ter Presbyterian bodies is enthusiastic- 


ally and almost universally supported. 
In almost every area our Church is ac- 
tively supporting the local and state 
councils of churches and displays great 
interest in the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. 


4. The real problem of benevolence 
promotion and stewardship is far from 
being solved but is beginning to get off 
of dead center. A chief objective of 
Planned Education has been to develop 
a sense of the essential interrelationship 
between the work of the local church 
and the general world-wide mission of 
the Church as a whole. This is not a con- 
cept that one could expect to grow 
quickly, but it is growing. The advance 
in benevolence giving has not been spec- 
tacular but has been steady. There is 
now a striking increase of interest in 
tithing and in the development of a 
sense of stewardship on the deepest 
level of spiritual commitment. Consid- 
ering how inadequate present resources 
are, not only in relation to the challenge 
and opportunity of this day but also in 
relation to the potential capacity of the 
Church, this current development holds 
out great hope. 


5. The response of the Church to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire and the quality of 
the magazine itself constitute an asset 
of almost limitless possible value. It is 
giving us an informed and committed 
constituency. Everywhere one sees evi- 
dences of its contribution in relation to 
every concern of the Church. 

These are random reflections. Much 
more could be said both of our prob- 
lems and our encouragements. The prob- 
lems are not so different in kind from 
those of earlier days but they have a 
different setting and a new urgency. The 
encouragements are rooted in our oldest 
assets combined with our newest in- 
sights. If a balance sheet of assets and 
liabilities were drawn up, it would have 
a sobering effect but would not neces- 
sarily make us downhearted. There is 
enough of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of Christ in difficult places 
and on missionary outposts all around 
the world to thrill one and make one 
humbly grateful. One concludes that it 
is not any lack of heroism and devotion 
in the face of difficulty or danger that 
holds back the Church. One concludes, 
too, that this is a great day in which 
to be a Christian with a vital, living, 
pioneering, always adventurous faith— 
a great day in which to rejoice in the 
Church and to deepen our commitment 
to Him who is Head of the Church. We 
have a great heritage, which imposes on 
us a great obligation, which offers us a 
great opportunity. We confidently ex- 
pect a correspondingly great response. 
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Martin Luther posts his ninety-five theses to the door of the castle church in Wittenburg, Germany. Written in 1517, the 
theses against the abuse of indulgences provoked an argument that split both Roman Catholic Church and Holy Roman Empire. 


Martin Luther--New Film the Great Reformer 
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In their fiery debate held at Leipzig in 1519, Dr. John Eck (right) accuses Luther 
of heresy. The Reformer responds, “Heresy? So be it. It is still the truth.” 
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An impressive new film is Martin Lu- 
ther, produced by Louis de Rochement 
Associates for the National Lutheran 
Council and five Lutheran Churches. Al- 
though Lutheran-sponsored, the film is 
relevant to all Protestant churches. It tells 
with admirable restraint and with great 
dramatic power the story of the spiritual 
struggle which transformed Martin Lu- 
ther from an Augustinian monk into a 
great leader of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

“To tell the entire story of Luther 
would take several full-length motion 
pictures,” states Dr. Paul C. -Empie, 
chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of Lutheran Church Productions, 
under whose auspices the film was made. 
“The picture presented here is restricted 
to the religious issues involved in his 
break with the Roman Church. . . . The 
issues are presented objectively so that 
the individuals seeing the film may agree 
or disagree as they choose. An honest at- 
tempt has been made to portray the con- 
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After he learns that the German Protestant princes stood firm for the evangelical faith at the Diet of Augsburg (1530), Luther 
offers thanks in the Wittenburg church. The parishioners join in singing his great hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


dition of the Roman Church of that time 
sympathetically, at the same time being 
consistent with the historical facts of the 
matter.” 

The screenplay, based on extensive 
research, deftly integrates a dignified 
characterization of «a complex man, a 
study of a momentous period in history, 
and a presentation of the religious beliefs 
that spurred the Reformation. A dramatic 
highlight of the film is Martin Luther’s 
appearance before the Diet of Worms. 
In the presence of Emperor Charles V, 
the electors of the German states, and 
several prelates, a chamberlain demands 
of the Reformer: “Will you recant or will 
you not?” 

Luther responds in words that suc- 
cinctly express the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion: “Unless you can convince me by 
Scripture that I am wrong, I am bound 
to my beliefs by the texts of the Bible. 
My conscience is captive to the Word of 
God. To go against conscience is neither 
right nor safe. Therefore, I cannot, and I 
will not recant. Here I stand. I can do no 
other.” 

The film, which has a running time of 
103 minutes, is excellently cast, with 
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Niall MacGinnis, formerly with the Old 
Vic Theatre of London, in the title role. 
MacGinnis, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to portraits of Luther, enacts 
the part with sensitivity and understand- 
ing. The Pope, knights, nobles, monks, 
and townspeople are German. Other sup- 
porting roles are played by American, 
English, and French actors. 

Mark Lothar composed the score 
which was recorded by the Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Philhar- 
monic Choir, and the Musica Sacra 
Chorus from the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Boniface in Munich. 

The half-million-dollar production was 
filmed in towns, castles, monasteries, and 
churches of Western Germany so that 
scenes would take place in the actual 
spots where Luther lived and worked. 
When these places were found to have 
been destroyed by wartime bombing or 
were behind the Iron Curtain, similar 
locations were selected in Western Ger- 
many, or special sets were constructed. 

So realistically and accurately were the 
Martin Luther scenes set up that tourists 
who were in the area during production 
were often confused. Tvpical of their re- 


action was the American teacher, visiting 
in Rothenberg, who confided to another 
tourist that she was shocked to find that 
the town was anti-Lutheran. “On several 
walls and doors,” she reported, “someone 
has scrawled ‘Death to Luther, the Saxon 
Hus.’” One of the film technicians who 
overheard quickly told her that over 80 
per cent of the residents of Rothenberg 
were Lutheran and that the wall mark- 
ings were merely props for the Luther 
motion picture. 

Originally designed to be shown only 
in churches, Martin Luther made such 
an impression on preview audiences, in- 
cluding leaders of the National Council 
of Churches, that it was decided to have 
the film shown exclusively in theaters 
for the next twelve to eighteen months in 
order to reach the entire community. A 
world premiere was held on May 4 at the 
Lyceum Theater in Minneapolis as the 
first showing of a two weeks’ run. 

Pastors and theater managers inter- 
ested in using the film should commu- 
nicate with the distributor, Louis de 
Rochement Associates, 35 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 19, New York. 

—S. FRANKLIN MAckK 
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Presbytery moderator Elving Peterson, pastor of city’s Highland Park Church, explains agenda at fall presbytery meeting. 


Minneapolis Welcomes the General Assembly 


Presbyterian pioneers brought Christianity to this famous city 
By Henry L. McCorkle 


This month, for the first time since the 
turn of the century, the Presbyterians of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, will be greeting 
a full contingent of commissioners to the 
General Assembly of their Church, 

This is not to say that the Presbyterians 
in Minnesota’s largest city aren't ac- 
customed to the excitement engendered 
by the annual meeting of the Church’s 
governing body. In 1945 the General 
Assembly met in Minneapolis at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. But that 
was during the war, when travel re- 
strictions limited the Assembly to a 
shortened meeting with only about 400 
commissioners present. In a week or so, 
more than 800 duly elected ministers and 
elders will leave their homes throughout 
the nation for Minneapolis and a full 
schedule of pre-Assembly meetings, 
popular meetings, and the regular busi- 


ness sessions. 
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Host pastor Dr. Arnold Lowe stands by 
window he designed for new Christian 
education wing at Westminster Church. 


The Assembly will begin a week later 
than usual this year—Thursday, May 28— 
and will continue through Wednesday, 
June 3. The 1953 meeting will be held 
in Minneapolis’s large Municipal Audi- 
torium (seating capacity: 9,300). Part 
of the main floor will be used for the 
sessions and part for the traditional Gen- 
eral Assembly exhibits. Pre-Assembly 
and committee meetings will be held 
three blocks away in Westminster 
Church, site of the 1945 gathering. This 
will be the fourth Assembly held in Min- 
neapolis, The first two came in 1886 and 
1899. 

Home of the University of Minnesota, 
a famous symphony orchestra, a cham- 
pionship basketball team (the Lakers), 
and a giant, flour-milling industry, the 
citv of Minneanolis (population: some 
525.000) has aiways been closely tied to 
Presbvteris sm. 
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Although French missionaries and 
trappers first explored this area in the 
late 1600's, the first settlement in what 
is now Minneapolis was Fort Snelling, 
established in 1819 by American troops 
as an Indian territory outpost. The fort 
was located (and still stands today) ona 
bluff overlooking the juncture of the 
Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers. 

Because it was Indian territory, no 
settlers were allowed in the region until 
agreements were signed between the 
government and the Dakota tribes who 
inhabited the area. But in 1829 a mis- 
sionary and secretary of the American 
Board for Foreign Missions (then a co- 
operative agency of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches) came to Fort 
Snelling for a visit. Dr. Alvin Coe, the 
Board secretary, delivered the first 
sermons ever held in this area. And in 
1834 two enterprising young laymen 
from Connecticut arrived at Fort Snelling 
to minister to the Indians. This was the 
beginning of organized Christian activity 
in the upper Midwest. 

The young men, both in their twenties, 
were brothers—Gideon and Samuel Pond. 
In their long years of service to the Pres- 
byterian Church, they helped bring the 
Church not only to Minnesota but to 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Montana. 
Shortly after they came to Minnesota, the 
Reverend Thomas S. Williamson arrived 
at Fort Snelling with his wife and a party 
of five. Dr. Williamson, a practicing 
physician, was ordained by the Presby- 
terian Church in 1834 and became the 
first minister to settle in the Twin Cities 
area. Later on, the famous Alaska mis- 
sionary, Sheldon Jackson, became one of 
the hearty band of Presbyterian pioneers 
who brought Protestantism to the upper 
Midwest. One of the eight presbyteries 
in Minnesota Synod is named after him. 

For many years, the Presbyterian 


Church was the strongest communion in 
Minnesota. But in the late 1800's a great 
migratory wave of Scandinavians, Ger- 
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Bas relief and hand-hewn cross at new Oak Grove Church 
in suburban Bloom/ngton symbolize deeds of Pond brothers. 


mans, and Irish swept over the state, out- 
numbering the early Scots-Irish. The 
Scandinavians, almost all Lutheran, cen- 
tered in Minneapolis; the Germans and 
Irish, mostly Roman Catholic, settled in 
St. Paul. And today, the religious char- 
acter of both cities is based directly on 
these population movements. 

The Presbytery of Minneapolis is the 
largest in the Synod in communicant 
members (15,000) and ministers (sixty), 
but with less churches (thirty-four) than 
the Presbyteries of Duluth and Mankato. 
Twenty of these churches are inside the 
city limits. 

But despite this strength, the Presby- 
terians of Minneapolis are third in mem- 
bership to the Lutherans and Methodists. 
There are about twice as many Lu- 
therans in the city as there are all other 
Protestants combined. “What Philadel- 
phia is to the Presbyterians, Minneapolis 
is to the Lutherans,” says synod execu- 
tive Dr. Eldon W. Wenzel. 

Minneapolis is sometimes called the 
“city of cathedral churches,” because 
each of the major communions has a 
large downtown congregation which 
serves members in all parts of the city. 
The largest of these is famed Mount 
Olivet Lutheran Church (membership: 
some 8,000), but perhaps the most in- 
fluential throughout the years has been 
3,800-member Westminster Presbyter- 
ian, host church to the 1953 Assembly. 

Founded in 1857, Westminster Church 
has served hundreds of the city’s busi- 
ness, educational, and industrial leaders. 
The Church’s pastor since 1941 has been 
Swiss-born Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, former 
Army chaplain and Africa missionary, 
who is noted for his persuasive preach- 
ing and extensive pastoral counseling. 
Church membership has increased 50 per 
cent and Sunday school attendance has 
tripled since Dr. Lowe came. The church 
has a seven-day-a-week program, and 
Sunday attendance is usually more than 
2,000. 





is result of money-saving renovation job 


Another church with a successful 
week-around program is Riverside Me- 
morial, founded as a mission in what 
used to be called Minneapolis’s “Bloody 
Sixth Ward.” In an area which supports 
108 taverns and which has driven away 
other churches, the Presbyterians have, 
under able leadership, a strong congre- 
gation of more than 600. Pastor James 
Martin, only twenty-six, has been at the 
church for almost three years, during 
which time he has helped increase mem- 
bership by more than 25 per cent and 
giving by more than 75 per cent. The 
lively Riverside congregation has a 1953 
budget of $26,000, although not more 
than a dozen families have incomes ol 
over $5,000 a vear. 

In general, the Presbyterians of Min- 
neapolis [the city’s name comes from 
the Sioux word minne (water) and the 
Greek word polis (city) ] are much like 
Presbyterians in other metropolitan areas 
—quiet, hard-working, and conservative. 
They have taken an active part in inter- 
church work and have helped make 
the Minnesota Council of Churches the 
bellwether of state cooperative agencies. 
The Synod of Minnesota and the Presby- 
tery of Minneapolis both have their 
offices in the Minnesota Protestant Cen- 
ter, created in 1948 by eleven different 
church groups. 

Active veterans in the presbytery are 
Dr. Victor B. Nelson, pastor of the 
Aldrich Avenue Church, and Dr. Morris 
C. Robinson, pastor of Grace Church. 
Both men have served more than twenty 
years in their present pastorates. Dr. Nel- 
son is stated clerk of the presbytery. Dr. 
Robinson is well-known throughout the 
state for his service in public education. 
For many years he was chairman of the 
City Board of Education. 

To these men and their colleagues, as 
to the pioneer missionaries who preceded 
them, the city of Minneapolis will always 
be a strong point in the ever-growing 
Presbyterian Church. 





Handsome, modern sanctuary of Riverside Memorial Church 
by congregation. 
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165th General Assembly 
Starts Sessions May 28 


On May 21, 1789, three weeks after 
General George Washington was inau- 
gurated as the first president of the 
United States, another important first 
took place in the new republic. This was 
the initial General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

j By coach, horseback, and foot, twenty- 
three ministers and eleven ruling elders 
arrived in the city of Philadelphia as 
duly elected representatives of the six- 
teen presbyteries then comprising the 
Church. These men, called commission- 
ers, organized the General Assembly, 
elected a moderator, and proceeded to 
take care of the business which con- 
cerned them. And it has been much the 
same ever since. 

Next week, on the anniversary of 
that day, some 880 duly elected com- 
missioners, half ministers and half el- 
ders, will be on their way or preparing 
to leave for the 165th annual meeting 
of the Church’s governing body. 

This year the commissioners will rep- 
resent 257 presbyteries and more than 
2,500,000 communicant members from 
the forty-eight states, Washington, D.C., 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Chile, and the Synod 
of the Cameroun in West Africa. They 
will be going to Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota (see page 20), where the Assembly 
sessions will begin with the traditional 
service of Holy Communion at 10:30 
4.M. on Thursday, May 28, in Minne- 
apolis’s Municipal Auditorium. 

After the Communion service, the 
commissioners will be organized into 
electing sections preparatory to voting 
for a new Moderator to succeed Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse (see page 16). Following 
the drama of the election, the voting 
sections then meet to create the four- 
teen standing committees of the Assem- 
bly. With a Moderator to preside, and 
standing committees to process legisla- 
tion and prepare reports, the Assembly 
will be ready to review the work of the 
Church and act on its future. 

In addition to receiving and acting 
upon the reports and recommendations 
of the Boards and agencies of the 
Church, the 165th General Assembly 
will consider many other vital matters. 

Perhaps the most significant will be 
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action on the proposed Nan of Union 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Gen- 
eral Assembly will be asked to send the 
proposed plan down to the presbyteries 
for study and discussion with a view 
towards a vote on the plan in 1954. 

Another always important decision 
is the approval of the benevolence 
budget for the world-wide work of the 
Church in 1954. This year several pres- 
byteries will ask the General Assembly 
to increase appropriations from the be- 
nevolence budget for the support of 
Church-related colleges and the Church’s 
ministry to its members in other colleges. 

The problem of a minister's relation- 
ship to his presbytery when he is serving 
in an organization or church which is 
not directly connected with the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. will also be 
brought up for discussion. And _ the 
perennial question of ordaining women 
to the Presbyterian ministry will also be 
put before the Assembly. 

Besides the business sessions of the 
Assembly, which last from May 28 
through June 3, the commissioners and 
hundreds of visitors will attend a full 
schedule of pre-Assembly and popular 
meetings. 

The techniques of winning new peo- 
ple to Protestant Christianity will be 
discussed at length by some of the 
nation’s leading churchmen on May 26 
and May 27 at the pre-Assembly con- 
ference on evangelism. Held in West- 
minster Presbyterian Church—host to the 
General Assembly—this conference will 
have as leaders such men as Dr. Louis 
H. Evans, new minister-at-large for the 
Board of National Missions; Dr. William 
McCorkle, secretary of evangelism for 
the Presbyterian Church U.S., and the 
Reverend Charles Templeton, evangel- 
ist for the National Council of Churches. 

Popular meetings (six evening and 
one Sunday afternoon. May 31) will in- 
clude worship services, a press con- 
ference, dramatic sketches. movies, 
panel discussions, and music by several 
college and church choirs. 

Feature of the first popular meeting 
on Wednesday evening, May 27, will be 
a press conference on Presbyterian 
union. The authorities will be Dr. Har- 
rison Ray Anderson, former Moderator 
of the U.S.A. General Assembly; Pro- 











fessor Kenneth J Foreman of Louisville 
Seminary (U.S. Church); and President 
Robert Gibson of Monmouth ( Ilinois) 
College, for the United Church. Ques- 
tioners will include George Dugan, re- 
ligion editor of the New York Times, 
and Frank Gibney, religion editor of 
Time. Also featured will be Dr. Horace 
W. Ryburn, field administrator of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in Thailand, 
who will speak on the Church’s call to 
mission and unity, and the choir of 
Macalester College. The program is 
sponsored by the editors of PressyTe- 
RIAN LIFE. 

On Thursday evening, the Boaid of 
Christian Education will sponsor a dra- 
matic presentation of the Church’s mis- 
sion to college and university students. 
Principals will include young Presbyte- 
rians from Macalester College and the 
University of Minnesota. 

Friday evening, May 29, will bring 
to the stage of the Municipal Auditorium 
a dramatic program on the Church's 
mission in the United States, sponsored 
by the Board of National Missions. In- 
cluded in the presentation will be the 
showing of a new film on Spanish Amer- 
icans and the singing of combined 
church choirs from St. Paul. 

On Sunday afternoon, the Division 
of Social Education and Action will pre- 
sent the Assembly's annual interracial 
fellowship service, featuring Professor 
George D. Kelsey of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, and the Reverend 
Darius L. Swann, a returned China mis- 
sionary who is now teaching in India. 
A young people’s “verse choir” from 
St. Paul and the choir and soloists of the 
House of Hope Church in St. Paul will 
provide the music. On Sunday evening 
the Council on Theological Education 
will sponsor a worship service. 

On Monday evening, June 1, the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promotion 
will present a program featuring an ad- 
dress by retiring Moderator Hermann 
N. Morse and the showing of a new 
film, All That I Have. The Jamestown 
(North Dakota) College choir will sing. 

And on Tuesday evening, the final 
popular meeting will feature a panel 
discussion on “The Changing Form of 
Our Mission Overseas,” sponsored by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. The Car- 
roll College Choir of Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin will provide the music. 
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Two Candidates Endorsed 
For Assembly Moderator 


On Thursday afternoon, May 28, the 
more than 800 commissioners to the 
165th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. will participate in 
their first major piece of business—the 
election of a Moderator. 

The Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly is the presiding officer of the Church's 
supreme governing body. As such he be- 
comes the honorary chief officer of the 
Church during his term of office which 
is one year, Although candidates for the 
post are usually endorsed by a presby- 
terv before the Assembly meets, all of 
the commissioners attending this month’s 
meeting in Minneapolis are eligible for 
nomination from the floor. 

So far this year, two outstanding min- 
isters have been endorsed by their 
presbyteries as candidates for Moderator. 
The men are Dr. John Watson Christie 
of Wilmington, Delaware, veteran pas- 
tor and church historian, and Dr. John A, 
Mackay of Princeton, New Jersey, semi- 
nary president and church statesman. 

Dr. Christie was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the New Castle Presbytery last 
October. Dr. Mackay was endorsed 
unanimously in February by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick. Both men were 
endorsed by their respective presbyteries 
for Moderator of last year’s General As- 
sembly, but both withdrew in favor of 
Dr. Hermann N. Morse, who was elected 
Moderator by acclamation. 


Dr. John Watson Christie, former 
moderator of the Permanent Judicial 
Commission of the General Assembly, 
and present pastor of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilmington, Delaware, 
has spent his entire ministry in the pas- 
torate. 

He began in 1908 at the Nelson Me- 
morial Church, Columbus, Ohio, where 
he remained until 1912, when he was 
called to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Van Wert, Ohio. In 1918, Dr. Christie 
went to the Mt. Auburn Church in Cin- 
cinnati, where he remained until 1931, 
when he was called to his current pas- 
torate at Westminster Church. 

Under his leadership, the membership 
of Westminster Church has been dou- 
bled to reach 1,800, and benevolence 
giving has been increased three-and-a- 
half times. The men of Westminster have 
been active in service to church and 
community in northern Delaware. At the 
present, twelve of the thirty church 
school teachers in Westminster's primary 
department are men. When Dr. Christie 
was in Ohio, he conducted the largest 
YMCA Bible class in the country, and 
while he was at Mt. Auburn Church, 
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benevolence giving increased twenty 
times. . 

Recently elected to the presidency of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, Dr. 
Christie is noted for his work in Ameri- 
can church history. He is a director of 
the Historical Society of Delaware, au- 
thor of many articles on history, and for 
two years taught a course in church 
history at the University of Delaware. 
In 1951, the University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He has also been a member of the 
board of the American Society of Church 
History. 

In addition to his pastoral duties and 
interest in history, Dr. Christie has 
served in many other activities on the 
local, area, and national levels. He is 


John Watson Christie 


a former moderator of the Synod of 
Baltimore and is or has been a trustee of 
organizations including Western Theo- 
logical Seminary (Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania); Lane Theological Seminary 
(Cincinnati, Ohio); New Castle Presby- 
tery; and the Family Society of Wilming- 
ton. He has also been a member of the 
Western Section of the Presbyterian 
World Alliance and the United Promo- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly. 

Dr. Christie was born in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, on November 7, 1883. His 
father, Dr. Robert Christie, was pastor 
of Presbyterian churches in Kentucky 
and later was professor of systematic 
theology at Western Seminary. 

John Christie was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1904 and from 
Western Seminary in 1907. He spent the 
year 1907-08 in Germany and Scotland 
taking graduate studies. In 1922 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

In 1909, Dr. Christie married Miss 


Ruth Tracy Bigelow of Utica, New York, 
They have six children, 


Dr. John Alexander Mackay, for 
seventeen years president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, has had a long 
and active career of service in education, 
missions, and interchurch cooperation. 

Following his ordination into the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1916, Dr. Mac- 
kay went to Peru as a pioneer educational 
missionary for the Free Church of Scot- 
land. In Lima, the Peruvian capital, he 
founded the Anglo-Peruvian College, 
which has since become one of the lead- 
ing Protestant schools in Latin America, 
Later he was elected to the chair of phi- 
losophy at San Marcos University in 
Lima, oldest university in the Western 
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Hemisphere. 

From 1925 to 1932, Dr. Mackay 
became an evangelist-at-large ww Latin 
America upon invitation of the South 
American Federation of Young Men's 
Christian Associations. During this pe- 
riod, several books of his were published 
in Spanish, 

In 1932, Dr. Mackay was called to be 
secretary for Latin America and Africa 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
Foreign Missions. In 1936 he was elected 
president of Princeton Seminary. And 
from 1944 to 1951 he served as presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Since 1928, when he attended the 
Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council, Dr. Mackay has 
taken a leading part in world-wide in- 
terchurch cooperation. At the Oxford 
Conference of 1937, he was chairman 
of the commission which first popularized 
the use of the word ecumenical. In 1947, 
he became chairman of the International 
Missionary Council. He is also head of 
the joint committee of the World Council 
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of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council and one of the two mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
on the Central Committee of the World 
Council. He is a member of the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council of 
Churches and was chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s committee which drafted “A Letter 
to the Christian People of America” 
(P.L., Feb. 7). 

In addition to his ecumenical and 
missions work in the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Mackay was the first chairman of 
the Council on Theological Education. 
From 1947 to 1949 he served as a mem- 
ber of the special commission on the 
administrative structure of the Church 
and was selected to draft the commis- 
sion’s final report. At present he is a 
member of the joint committee which is 


University of Lima, Peru, in 1918. 

In 1916, Dr. Mackay married Miss 
Jane Logan Wells. They have four chil- 
dren. 


The Church in Japan: 
A University Opens 


Fifty years ago Japanese and Ameri- 
can Christians began laying plans for 
a university in Tokyo. The dream be- 
came a reality last month when the 
charter class of Japan International 
Christian University was matriculated 
in a special ceremony. The entering 
class of 199 young men and women was 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts. 
The campus is at Mitaka, a suburb of 
Tokyo. Students and their families were 





Dr. John C. Smith, of the Board of Foreign Missions (left), and former ambas- 
sador to Japan Joseph C. Grew (right) confer at White House with Presidential 
Assistant Sherman Adams on opening of Japan International Christian University. 


negotiating union of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and the U.S. and United 
Churches. He is also a past president of 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

Dr. Mackay is also widely known as 
an author, preacher, and lecturer. He 
has written six books in English, the 
latest of which was published in Febru- 
ary as a Religious Book Club selection. 
Two others have been Book Club choices, 
and five have appeared in British edi- 
tions. In 1944, he founded the quarterly 
Theology Today, which he edited until 
1951. 

John Mackay was born in Inverness, 
Scotland, on May 17, 1889. He was 
graduated from the University of Aber- 
deen in 1912, and from Princeton Semi- 
nary in 1915. He took graduate studies in 
Spain and Germany and received the 
degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
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welcomed by Dr. Hichiro Yuasa, uni- 
versity president, who described the in- 
stitution as “the university of tomorrow.” 

Each student signed a pledge to up- 
hold the principle of universal human 
rights, to respect Japanese laws, and to 
abide by university regulations. He then 
received from Dr. Kiyoshi Togasaki, 
chairman of the board of trustees, a 
special matriculation certificate signed 
by Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette of New 
Haven, Connecticut, president of the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation, which raised funds in the 
United States for the institution’s build- 
ings and endowment. 

The Foundation was incorporated at 
New York in 1949 with fourteen major 
Protestant denominations in the United 
States and Canada participating. It is 
continuing its fund drive with the aim of 
providing facilities for 550 undergradu- 


ate students and 300 scholars in three 
graduate schools by 1957. 

The 365-acre campus site at Mitaka 
was purchased by Japanese who, in 
1948, raised more than 160 million yen 
(about $450,000) for the purpose, 
Ninety-five per cent of the donors to 
the J.1.C.U. campaign in Japan were 
non-Christians, including the Emperor 
and members of the Imperial Household. 

At present there are twenty-two Jap- 
anese, two Canadians, one Swiss, and 
twelve Americans on the teaching staff. 


“In God We Trust”’ 
Asked for Postage 


Since 1862, the words “In God We 
Trust” have appeared on all United 
States coins but never on postage. Last 
month two Senators introduced similar 
bills which would have the same motto 
placed on all postage stamps. The meas- 
ures introduced by Senator Charles E. 
Potter (R., Mich.) and Senator Mike 
Mansfield (D., Mont.) would employ 
slightly different methods to achieve 
the same end—the inclusion of the motto 
on all stamps which are printed after 
June 30, 1953. 

A few days earlier, Representative 
Louis C. Rabaut (D., Mich.) introduced 
a bill in the House which would au- 
thorize the same motto on postal can- 
cellations. In appealing for passage of 
the bill, Mr. Rabaut quoted the words 
of Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. 
Chase when “In God We Trust” was 
first authorized for coins: “No nation 
can be strong except in the strength of 
God or safe except in his defense.” 

The Congressman said that present 
laws permit the use of slogan cancella- 
tions for various public events but are 
for brief periods only. His bill would 
authorize Postmaster General Summer- 
field to issue cancelling stamps and dies 
to all first- and second-class post offices 
for use with the motto as the standard 
cancellation for all classes of mail, ex- 
cept when special slogan cancels are 
authorized. 

Congressman Rabaut also introduced 
a resolution to add the words “under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. As amended the pledge would read: 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the republic for 
which it stands, one nation, under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” The present pledge was written in 
1892 by a clergyman, the Reverend 
Francis Bellamy of Little Falls, New 
York. Its wording was changed slightly 
by the first national flag conference of 
1923. The pledge did not become official 
until a law passed by Congress in 1945 
proclaimed it so. 
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The Church of Scotland: 
A National Event 


Colorful pageantry and_ old-world 
ceremony are features of the annual 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, which convenes this month, As 
the Church of Scotland is a “state 
church,” and most Scots are Presbyte- 
rians, the General Assembly is a public 
affair as well as a church meeting—one 
of the colorful events in the Scottish year. 
Flags fy from public buildings in Edin- 
burgh during the Assembly, and distin- 
guished guests from many countries ar- 
rive. 

The Assembly opens at the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse — the residence of the 
Lord High Commissioner—where sentries 
with bayonets pace before the entrance. 
Guns are fired from Edinburgh Castle 
as a procession of richly-robed digni- 
taries drives The Royal Mile from the 
Palace to St. Giles Cathedral for the 
opening worship service. The procession 
includes the Lord High Commissioner 
and his Lady, provosts (mayors) of the 
cities of Scotland, Edinburgh High Con- 
stables, the Moderator, the mace bearer, 
and many lords and ladies, aides-de- 
camp, ladies in waiting, maids of honor 
—all in handsome costumes. At the Ca- 
thedral of St. Giles, a platoon of in- 
fantry from one of the Scottish regiments 
along with their bagpipe band welcome 
the Lord High Commissioner and _ his 
Lady. 

The worship service, with a sermon 
by the retiring Moderator, closes with 
the singing of the national anthem. The 
company then proceeds to Assembly Hall, 
where General Assembly always con- 
venes. When all are gathered, the Assem- 
bly Officer booms out, “Moderator!” 
Everyone stands as the retiring Modera- 
tor mounts to the Moderatorial Chair. 
Assembly is then in session. 

The government of the Church of 
Scotland is very similar to that of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and the 
actual business of General Assembly— 
committee reports, overtures, and resolu- 
tions—differs very little between the two 
countries. 

The term “state church” may be mis- 
leading. Government and religion are 
not so tightly bound together as once 
they were. Since 1921 the Church of 
Scotland has been completely auton- 
omous and self-supporting, though some 
churches still receive small grants of 
money from their municipalities. 

The Scots do not number their an- 
nual Assemblies, as we do. The date of 
their first was 1560. The Church of Scot- 
land has been holding Christian faith and 
tradition through the highlands and low- 
lands of a bonny land for a long, long 
time. 
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Chief Herald and Mace Bearer lead Assembly procession by statue of John Knox in 
court of New College, on way to Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, where meetings convene. 





Moderator Hugh Watt, 1950, (center) waits with attending dignitaries outside St. 
Giles Cathedral, locale of opening worship service, for procession to Assembly Hall. 


- 


The Assembly Hall adjoins campus of New College, Edinburgh, The Church of Scot- 
land comprises over 2,300 churches and more than a million and a quarter members. 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 


Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, as achieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 
DEPARTMENT 1156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY i 

World’s Leader in Public Seating ' 

\ 901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 


only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons available. 

Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( 118 ) Boston 8, Mass. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass * Lighting Fixtures 
Altars * Pulpits * Tablets 
Genuine Bells * Vestments 


ti of GEORGE L. PAYNI 
PRINCE S1 PATERSON 8 








DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION ... 
or prices on some product or service which is 
not advertised in this issue? Address your 
inquiry to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising 
Department. 
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NEWS 


Race Relations: 
New Steps Taken 


In Richmond, Virginia, three minister- 
ial groups representing more than 250 
Richmond area churches recently over- 
turned racial barriers to merge into one 
organization. Disbanding their previous 
units, the Richmond Ministerial Union, 
the Protestant Ministers’ Association, and 
the Interdenominational Ministerial Alli- 
ance came together at a meeting and 
adopted a constitution and a new name, 
the Richmond Ministerial Association. 
The Ministerial Union, organized in 
1923, represented about 200 white 
churches and some 150 persons affiliated 
with denominational boards and schools; 
the Alliance was an all-Negro group 
representing about fifty churches; and 
the Protestant Association was an inter- 
racial organization made up of about 125 
members. 

In New York City, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches has 
adopted a policy under which the Coun- 
cil will hold national or regional meetings 
only in places where no racial discrimi- 
nation is practiced against delegates. In 
addition, the Council will refuse to lend 


its name, or that of any of its units, as 
sponsor or cosponsor of any regional, 
state, or local meeting where delegates 
encounter racial discrimination. 

In Washington, D.C., the White House 
said segregation in federally operated 
schools at Army posts will be ended by 
the opening of the fall school term. The 
announcement said segregation exists at 
only two of these schools—at Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky, and Fort Benning, 
Georgia—but these will be on an in- 
tegrated basis by next fall. Segregation, 
it was stated, exists at schools operated by 
state authorities on federally owned 
property at other posts. This, said the 
statement, presents “complicating fac- 
tors.” The announcement indicated that 
Army commanders are now discussing 
with local authorities the ending of 
segregation in these schools. 

In Greensboro, North Carolina, two 
hundred Methodist student leaders from 
twenty-four colleges passed a_resolu- 
tion urging Methodist colleges in the 
state to admit Negroes. “We _ preach 
Christian principles, but we do not up- 
hold them,” the resolution said. “The 
Methodist Church should realize that it 
must break down the bars of segrega- 
tion.” 





@ Mission Study Aided. What is be- 
lieved to be the first Missionary Educa- 
tion Unit of its kind in the Presbyterian 
Church was dedicated recently by 
members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley, California (the Rever- 
end Robert Boyd Munger, pastor). 

Purpose of the unit is to strengthen in- 
terest in missions on the part of the con- 
gregation. New church members are in- 





vited to evening classes on missionary 





Pastor R. B. Munger explains map locating missionaries supported by First Church. 


activity. During Sunday school services, 
a special program of mission films and 
exhibits is presented to one class each 
week. 

The education unit contains a library 
of books, and current periodicals on 
foreign and national missions. From 
time to time tape recordings will be made 
of sermons, special messages, and choral 
selections, which will be sent to mission- 
aries Overseas. 
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Jour Presh vtertan Colleges Bring Christianity into Education 








YOUR PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGES OFFER 


Great opportunities to young men and young women 
today — 


A well-rounded education based on high academic 
standards — 


An opportunity to learn from dedicated men and 
women — 


A well-balanced and stimulating college life, in a 
friendly atmosphere — 


The kind of education that implements Christian faith 
and puts it to work — 


THERE ARE 43 PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 
located across the country, some in large cities and 
others in rural areas. As you look at the list on this 
page perhaps you will find one not far from you. Visit 
its campus, talk with its students and their instructors 
—see for yourself how your colleges are serving the 
Church and the country. 


For Further Information Write to: 


THE BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A 


808 Witherspoon Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Alma, Alma, Michigan 

Beaver, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Blackburn, Carlinville, [linois 

Buena Vista, Storm Lake, lowa 
Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Centre, Danville, Kentucky 

Coe, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Davis and Elkins, Elkins, W. Va. 
Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa 
Emporia, The College of Emporia, Kansas 
Grove City, Grove City, Pa. 

Hanover, Hanover, Indiana 

Hastings, Hastings, Nebraska 

Huroa, Huron, South Dakota 

Idaho, The College of, Caldwell, Idaho 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Illinois 

James Millikin University, Decatur, II. 
Jamestown, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Illinois 

Lewis and Clark, Portland, Oregon 
Lincoln Junior College, Lincoln, Ill. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Lindenwood, St. Charles, Missouri 
Macalester, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Maryville, Maryville, Tennessee 
Missouri Valley, Marshall, Missouri 
Occidental, Los Angeles, California 
Ozarks, The College of, Clarksville, Ark. 
Park, Parkville, Missouri 

Parsons, Fairfield, lowa 

Pikeville (Junior College) Pikeville, Ky. 
Rocky Mountain, Billings, Montana 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tusculum, Greeneville, Tennessee 
Waynesburg, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster, Fulton, Missouri 
Westminster, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth, Spokane, Washington 
Wilson, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Wooster, The College of, Wooster, Ohio 
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What Would You Give 


TO SAVE A CHILD 


from the tragic crippling of that dread 


disease—leprosy? 


It can be done with the help of 
the new sulfone drugs and with early 
detection. It is being done by your 
missionaries in leprosy colonies over 


the world. 


What will you give to save a child? 
Help your missionaries through 


AMERICAN LEPROSY 
MISSIONS, INC. 


156 Fifth Ave., 


20-M, New York 10, N. Y. 
























QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
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TOPS OF 
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SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


end for folde with complete t tion 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748.S. 34th St.. Milwaukee 46. Wis, Dept. U 


‘s 
BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 


Vrecis ton ground lenses and 
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Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
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Send check or money weer. $39: ost: 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL 
331 Church St. tertiord 3. Conn. 4 





Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E25, Pulpit Book EP75. 
Budget Plan if you wish, 





E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, ti 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, NY. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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* « EARLY LIVER 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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NT CHIMES 
BELLS & CARILLONS 


as installed in 


The Bok Tower + St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 
Harkness Tower Yale « Harvard U. 

St. Paul's, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 
GEORGE L. PAYNI 
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IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE ... 


which people shou wed be interested in, why not 
tell them about it h ? Ask for information 


from Presbyterian ie estician department | 
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Presbyterian chaplain Earle V. Lyons (right) administers communion to Pfc. Marvin 
L. Brown, repatriated Marine POW at United Nations receiving site, Panmunjom. 





Imprisoned by Communists: 


Faith to Withstand 


A bearded Presbyterian missionary re- 
cently returned to the United States after 
spending ten hard months in a Chinese 
Communist prison. He is the Reverend 
John D. Hayes, who was born in China 
and has spent most of his sixty-five years 
there. After having received his early 
education in China, Mr. Hayes came to 
the United States. Here he was granted 
degrees from Wooster College, Princeton 
University, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Hayes then went to Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes Scholar. Later he spent 
a year at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where he completed graduate 
work in theology. 

During World War II he was in- 
terned by the Japanese. Following his re- 
lease, Mr. Hayes became assistant pastor 
at the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., a position he left a 
year and a half later in order to return to 
China. Mr. Hayes worked in the home 
missions program of the Church of 
Christ in China for a year under the Na- 
tionalist government. Even after the 
Communists seized power, he was per- 
mitted to teach for an additional year in 
a government university and normal 
school. Then followed a public demon- 
stration against him, house arrest, and 


finally prison with its daily fare of two 
bowls of rice. 

Since his release, Mr. Hayes has been 
interviewed on numerous occasions. One 
of his latest appearances was a radio in- 
terview with Tom Slater over station 
WOR, New York. He spoke of his life in 
the Communist prison and the attitudes 
that citizens here should have toward re- 
turning prisoners of war: 

“Communist brain-washing, which | 
underwent in prison, is an attempt to 
change a free-thinking individual into 
one who is controlled by the group. In 
the process, the Communists try to 
change the individual's entire personality. 
They go about it by first inducing a sense 
of guilt coupled with a fear, not so much 
for one’s self as for one’s friends im- 
plicated with this guilt. The Contaunists 
go on to point out that if you can match 
in your own mind the guilt they have for 
you, then you will be pardoned. 

“They make excellent use of auto- 
suggestion. You try to think, ‘Now what 
can it possibly be that I’ve done to offend 
them?’ Since you are puzzled about their 
feelings toward you, the tendency is to 
begin to think up things. On top of that 
is the realization that if you make your 
guilt big enough, perhaps it will take the 
blame from your friends. If you allow 
this to happen, then you're done for; 
you're slipping down the road, because 
at the same time your mind and actions 
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have been conditioned by life in the 
courtroom and in a cell. You get condi- 
tioned to the point that when they in- 
troduce into the questioning the things 
they want you to confess, you do confess.| § 
Then these admissions of guilt are pub- \ 
licized and sent back to this country. : 
“Their final step is to try to acquire 
complete submission. But if you have a 
strong Christian faith you can withstand | 
the pressures. The Communists are afraid | 
of God, because God gives us the neces- | 
sary impetus and strength. I am sorry 
for men who don’t have a Christian back- | 
ground, The Communists don’t give you | 
any help. You're just one man, not only 
against the court but against all your cell- | 
mates. When you resist these pressures | 
through the help of prayer, you realize | 
why Paul wrote his most powerful letters 
from prison. 
“I hope the boys now coming home | 
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Wrong Move 


IS 1S LIKE Zi \ 
“A THE ICE-MAN WOULDN'T 
CAMPING OUT! I “\ LEND IT TO HIM. HE 
THOUGHT WED BE WAS TRYING TO GET A 
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The Reverend John D. Hayes 


from Communist camps won't be asked 
continual questions by their relatives and 
friends. In many cases, their spirits have 
been wounded. In the pictures you see, 
they appear in a daze; they aren’t them- 
selves. We must wait for these wounds 
of the mind to heal. My point is that when 
people keep asking you, “How is it in a 
Communist prison?’ all your memories 
are kept alive. We should let these 
soldiers get control of themselves, and 
then they will begin to understand their 
experiences in a way that isn’t possible 
now. 

“These hallucinations are very deep; 
mine have lasted down to the present. I 
have to guard against them. When a re- 
turned prisoner talks to you, be inter- 
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Call Your LOCAL North American Van Lines Agent! 


Consult your classified telephone book 


MOVE IN, Too! Yes, you 
can arrange for complete, no- 
work moving service ... by 
calling in your North Ameri- 
can Van Lines Agent. Valued 
possessions packed scientifi- 
cally. Safe, on-time delivery 
to any point in the U.S.A. or 
Canada. You can have every- 
thing unpacked and placed in 
position. Better move always, 
the North American Way. 
Write for FREE booklet, 
“Happiest Move,” to North 
American Van Lines, Inc., 
Dept. PL2, 


© 1953 NA 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





FREE GIANT ROAD ATLAS Need mov- 
ing or storage? Phone your local North 
American Agent for estimate. When he 
has given you an estimate, you are entitled 
to a big Road Atlas FREE. Offer available 
only through North American Agents in 
Continental U.S.A. and Canada. 





ested, even though he may sound con- 
fused. You must help him get back his | 
self-confidence which he has _ lost. 
Gradually, as his confidence returns, he 
will reveal what life under the Com- 
munists was like.” 


PAN 
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MAJOR VOICES 
IN AMERICAN THEOLOGY: 








SIX CONTEMPORARY LEADERS 


By DAVID WESLEY SOPER. An important study 
of the lives, works, and thought of six great American 
theologians—The Evangelical Theology of Edwin 
Lewis; The Critical Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr ; 
The Post-Critical Theology of Nels F. S. Ferré; 
The Bridge-Building Theology of Paul Tillich; The 
Theology of Hope, H. Richard Niebuhr; The The- 
ology of Work, Robert L. Calhoun. $3.50 


Winciag ares 





PAUL 


By MARTIN DIBELIUS. Edited and completed by Werner 
G. Kiimmel. This book answers plainly the questions most 
frequently asked about Paul—What can be known about his 






early life? What is the significance of the names Saul and At all bookstores, 
Paul? What was his motive in preaching to non-Jews? THE 
WESTMINSTER 


Which of the New Testament letters did he actually write? 
Was his religion more “Jewish” or “Greek” ? Did he found 


a new religion? 


PRESS ‘ 
$2.50 Philadelphia 

















WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 

Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 


in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 
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“IT IS GOOD THAT 


men who bring others to the 
way of God, should not be per- 
plexed for money.” 


—Sheikh Abd el Kadir 


El Kadir, a follower of Islam, of- 
fered four million pounds sterling 
for religious teaching to spiritualize 
labor, to the end that every man’s 
work might be an offering to God. 


A Canadian Presbyterian has pledged 
and WILLED one million dollars in 
ten annual payments to relieve the 
economic pressure in the manses of 
his Church. 


Our Presbyterian family must do 
more for the retired ministers or 
their widows who have served so 
faithfully. 


A gift now 

or special provision 
in your WILL 

ean ease 

their declining years. 


THE BOARD OF PENSIONS 


of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 








NEWS aii 
President Asks Entry 
For 240,000 DP’s 


Churchmen were quick to commend 
President Eisenhower's letter to Con- 
gress last month in which he recom- 
mended special entry permits for 240,. 
000 immigrants in the next two years. 
He asked “emergency” legislation which 
would open the gates for 120,000 per- 
sons a year in addition to the regular 
quota of about 154,000 annually. His 
letters to Vice-President Nixon, presiding 
over the Senate, and Representative 
Martin (R., Mass.), emphasized concern 
for the rising tide of refugees from east- 
ern Europe. 

“In recent months, the number of 
refugees has been increased by the 
steady flow of escapees who have braved 
death to escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain,” he wrote. Asked whether 
emergency immigration would be limited 
to Europeans, Presidential press secre- 
tary James Hagerty said this matter 
should be worked out by the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

To avoid a possible tangle with Con- 
gress over the controversial McCarran- 
Walter immigration law, President Eisen- 
hower specified the new admissions 
would be provided “within the frame- 
work of the immigration laws.” 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
|secretary of the National Council of 
Churches, telegraphed his agency's sup- 
port of the proposal to the President. 
“Your action in this matter,”. wired Dr. 
| Cavert, “is in accord with the American 
tradition of concern for the oppressed 
and will be welcomed by many of our 
| Churches.” 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk, director of the 
Council’s department of international 
| justice and goodwill, said he believed the 
| President’s proposal will be supported by 
| “the great majority of the people of our 
| Churches. . . . If the request is approved 
| by Congress, it will go far toward 
strengthening the free world and heart- 
ening those who, in every land, are 
lifting high the banners of world justice 
and peace.” 








| World Council: 


Plans for °54 


When the second assembly of the 
World Council of Churches convenes 
next year in Evanston, Illinois, it will 
probably be the largest religious gather- 
ing in the nation’s history. Plans for the 
record-breaking meeting, to be held in 
August, 1954, were discussed last month 
at a two-day meeting of the U. S. Confer- 
ence of the Council. 

An outdoor worship service, highlight- 
ing the opening of the assembly, is ex- 
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ted to come close to filling Soldier 
Field in Chicago (capacity 101,180). 
Virtually all sessions of the assembly, 
with the exception of worship services 
and special features, will be held on the 
campus of Northwestern University. 
Plenary meetings are scheduled for the 
university's new field house, McGaw 
Memorial Hall. 

The assembly will be attended by 600 
delegates from the World Council's 160 
communions in forty-six countries, 150 
consultants, 120 youth consultants, 600 
accredited visitors, as well as fraternal 
delegates, observers, and members of 
the press. 

Theme of the 1954 assembly will be 
“Christ—the Hope of the World.” Sub- 
themes will deal with Faith and Order— 
Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity 
as Churches; Evangelism—The Mission 
of the Church to Those Outside Her Life; 
Social Problems—The Responsible So- 
ciety in a World Perspective; Interna- 
tional Affairs—Christians in the Struggle 
for World Community; Intergroup Re- 
lations—The Church Amid Racial and 
Ethnic Tensions; and The Laity—The 
Christian and His Vocation. 


Two Seminarians Win 


Preacher-of-Year Contest 

For the second consecutive year, first 
place in the Seminarian Preacher of the 
Year contest, conducted by the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club and The Pulpit 
magazine, has been awarded to a Pres- 
byterian student. 

Winner of the first award this year is 
A. Fay Hill, a student at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. He is a 
member of the West Park Presbyterian 


E. Eugene Huff 
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A. Fay Hill 


Church in that city, where he has been 
assisting as student minister in charge of 
youth. He was formerly a member of the 
First Methodist Church of Fullerton, 
California; and the pastor, the Reverend 
Raymond Ragsdale, was largely respon- 
sible for Mr. Hill’s decision to study for 
the ministry at Union Seminary. After a 
year's study there, he joined the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Upon his graduation this May, Mr. 
Hill hopes to do regular parish work 
while studying for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The 1953 second award winner, E. 
Eugene Huff, is a student at McCormick 
Theological Seminary. He is a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma. The strong influence of 
a Christian home and a junior high camp 
experience when he was about fourteen 
years of age were factors which led Mr. 
Huff to decide to study for the ministry. 
For two years he has been serving as 
student pastor at the Morton Grove 
(Presbyterian) Community Church, 
near Chicago, and plans to take up work 
there as full-time pastor after his gradu- 
ation in June. 

Winner of the 1952 Seminarian 
Preacher of the Year contest was William 
G. Lorenz, also a student at McCormick 
Seminary. 

Among those receiving honorable 
mention this year was Conrad C. Stein- 
brenner, a student at Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The Reverend William H. Hudnut, Jr., 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York, was one of the 
judges in the contest. 





GIANT KIDDIE PLAY POOLS 


Hold Up to 8 Children Comfortably 










Flower it Bees 

5 

a Cushioned ereund) 

Ring Same size pool 
‘on- aattonaity adver- 

structio tised at $4.95 


ONLY 
plus SOc shipping 
or €.0.0. plus 
postage 












PRIVATE 
POOL ALL THEIR OWN FOR 
YOUR KIDS TO SPLASH IN. 
Endless fun with all the dif- 
ferent ways they can play— 
cooling carefree frolic in the 
water plus the added joy of 
bouncing on the broad air-cushioned seat. Mdde of extra- 
heavy, scuff-proof Vinylite plastic. Electronically sealed 
leak-proof seams. Bright gay color combination with life- 
like marine scene decorations. 38 gallon water capacity. 
Easy to keep clean, Rot and mildew proof. No dangerous 
sharp corners. Deflates to small package for easy storare. 
Built to last. Free maintenance kit given with each pool. 


LARGER SIZES ALSO AVAILABLE 
54” Dia. 10” Deep. Over 14 ft. around. Holds 70 galions. 
Same size pool nationally atvertsses at $7.00, Our price 
$4.95 plus 50c shipping or C.0.D., plus post age 
68” Dia. 10” Deep. Over 18 tt. around. Big enough for 
Mom and Dad too. Holds 150 gallons. Same size poo! na- 
tionally advertised at $16.00. Our price: $8.95 plus 50c¢ 
shipping or C.0.D., plus postage 
80” Dia., 12” Deep. Over 21 ft. around, Big enough for 
Same — pool na- 
$12.95 plus 


SWIMMING 










Mom and Dad too. Holds 250 gailons 
tionally advertised at $20.00. Our ‘price: 
50c¢ shipping or C.0.D., plus postage. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE—P. J. HILL PLAY POOLS 
ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIF 
P. J. HILL CO., Dept. $-357 
933 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, WN. J. 





* * Four Star Special xx 


MISS AMERICA BROOM 


Thousands of women’s 
groups have found the 
Miss America Broom a 
great money maker. 










SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 
(Will bill later) 


(Sold only through 
organizations) 


The Windsor Broom Co. 
Sept. PL, Hamburg, Penna. 


“BRITEWHITE” 
TABLE COVERS 








40" X 300 FT. ROLLS 


ONLY $4.45 Postpaid 


Soft - Sanitary - Durable 


THE ROLL WITH HUNDREDS OF USES. BANQUETS, 
PICMICS, CHURCH SOCIALS LODGE PARTIES. SCHOOLS. 
FACTORY LUNCHES, HOSPITALS, 1m THE HOME, 
OOWN THE AISLE AT WEDDINGS. ete. 


GIBBIE BROS COMPANY 
oot 


1934 West North Avonve 
Meshes 5, Waconsin 





Resorts 








CAMP SKYLAND 

on Lake Champlain 
A quiet vacation place for all the family. 
Cabins with central dining room. For 
illustrated folder write Wm. J. & Mabel 
K. Norton, Rt. 3, South Hero, Vt. 





For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 83 years by a Presbyterian 
family: catering to a Christian clientele. 
Modern appointments— Delicious meals — Spacious 
grounds — Concrete swimming pool —No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates. 
HAUSER BROTHERS 
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4 {prayer in Bells.. 


MAAS-ROWE 
SYMPHONIC-CARILLON 


perfect harmony in bells 
finally attained 


Write for descriptive literature. 


MnAS- ROU 


ELECTROMUSIC {smae 
CORPORATION BY 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
183] orking 116 years of Serv- 1953 
ice to the Church and Clergy 
COx SONS & VINING, Ine. 


131 fest 23rd Street, New York 10, N. 












LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFGY N-J: 





imi FOLDING CHAIRS 


- iN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
“\ J.P REDINGTON 4 CO. 
i DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2, PA. 











ELLE 












Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, Hotels, 
Schools, Societies 
Clubs and all 
Organizations 

WRITE FOR 

Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE “WHonroe. COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











MAKE MONEY WITH 
RUBBER SCRUBBER 
THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 
a ap en er 


Repeat sales guoranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


wArEown ew rome 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ Growth in membership. As a result 
of an evangelism visiting program, 
thirty-five new members recently joined 
the Wilshire Crest Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles, California (the Reverend 
Johnson H. Calhoun, pastor). As each 
new communicant was received into 
church membership, a sponsor was as- 
signed to help him get acquainted. 

Fifty new members were added last 
month to the rolls of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Vandalia, Missouri (Mr. 
Joseph Trower, student supply). At the 
same service, eight babies were baptized. 
Dr. Ralph H. Jennings, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Synod of Missouri, offi- 
ciated at the services. Reception of the 
new members was the result of a calling 
program conducted during Lent by 
members of the laymen’s council of the 
church. Total number of communicant 
members is now 300. 

Last month the congregation of the 
Connecticut Farms Presbyterian Church, 
Union, New Jersey (the Reverend Fred 
W. Druckenmiller, pastor), received 132 
new members. Of this number, seventeen 
were members of the communicant class. 
The remaining 115 joined the church as 
a result of a New Life visitation project 
which was conducted recently. The con- 
gregation of the church now numbers 
more than 1,700 members. 

Recently thirty-six new members 
were received into the congregation of 
the Shellsburg Presbyterian Church, 
Shellsburg, Iowa, bringing the total 
membership to 119. This church has 
been without a resident minister for two 
years. The Reverend Marion Williams, a 
minister of the Christian Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, delivers the sermon each 
Sunday morning. 


|@ Trinity University changes. Church- 
|related Trinity University, San Antonio, 


Texas, has named as business manager 
Carl F. Parker, who will succeed William 
M. Mark. Since January, 1952, Mr. 
Parker has served as commissioner of 
revenue for the State of Arkansas. He is 


an elder in the First Presbyterian Church, 


North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

In addition, Dr. Normand Lockwood, 
distinguished American composer, has 
been appointed chairman of the Trinity 
University department of music. 


@ Church bequeathed manse. The 
First Presbyterian Church, Emlenton, 
Pennsylvania, was recently bequeathed 
the home of the former pastor, the Rev- 
erend Boyd F. Williams, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams. The residence was redecorated 
and is now occupied by the present 
minister, Dr. T. D. Imbrie, and Mrs. 
Imbrie. The former manse has been sold. 


@® Unique visiting program. An aver- 
age of 150 to 165 calls a day is made 
by The Friendly Calling Guild, a group 
of twenty-two members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend James Robert 
Speer, pastor). The group meets for 
prayer the second Thursday morning of 
each month. Cards with names of mem- 
bers upon whom the Guild is to call are 
distributed to eleven teams of two mem. 
bers each, At 10:00 a.m. they leave the 
church, returning for luncheon at noon, 
after which they resume visiting mem- 
bers of the congregation until midafter- 
noon, 


@ Presbyterian Alaska Cruise. Sixty- 
five Presbyterians will travel to Alaska 
in August under the leadership of the 
Reverend Louis J. Kovar, of Central 
Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and the Reverend Rolland Arm- 
strong, of Juneau, Alaska. This is the 
second year such a cruise has been 
offered to Presbyterians. The trip will 
include Rainier National Park, and Lake 
Louise and Banff, Canada. 


@ Travel Counsel Service. Over 250 
Presbyterians so far this year have taken 
advantage of the travel counsel service 
offered by the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The service was inaugurated to help 
Presbyterians traveling abroad to visit 
mission stations in any of the thirty-four 
countries in which our missionary work 
is conducted. Further information can be 
obtained by writing to Mr. John Rosen- 
grant, Director, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


@ Mission to Europe. Dr. Frederick 
J. Forell, executive secretary of the 
Emergency Committee for German Prot- 
estantism, with headquarters in New 
York, left on a grant from the State De- 
partment last month for Germany. While 
there, Dr. Forell expects to hold con- 
ferences with Dr. Martin Niemoeller and 
Dr. Otto Dibelius, as well as other 
church leaders. In these meetings, ways 
and means of fostering friendship be- 
tween American and German Protestant 
churches will be discussed. 

Through the efforts of the Emergency 
Committee: for German Protestantism, 
$5,500 was recently raised toward re- 
placement of the bombed-out head- 
quarters of the Evangelical League of 
Germany. The new building is in 
Bensheim Baden. 


Cornerstone laying. Services were 
held recently by members of the Capital 
Street Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend H. Garnett 
Lee, pastor), at the cornerstone laying 
for a new church building. 
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For the Record 


Anniversaries. Week-long services 
were held this month in celebration of 
the 125th anniversary of the Wrights- 
ville Presbyterian Church, Wrightsville, | 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Bruce M. 
Hile, pastor). One of the highlights of 
the occasion was the dedication of a new | 
$25,000 addition to the church, which 
provides recreational and_ social facili- | 
ties, a church parlor, kitchen facilities, | 
and additional Sunday school rooms. 

@ Services were held last month mark- 
ing the 125th anniversary of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Tecumseh, Mich- 
igan. The general theme of the program 
was “Our Heritage: A Challenge for 
Tomorrow.” 

@ The 110th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church of Ar- 
genta, Illinois (the Reverend William 
R. Kimbrough, pastor), was celebrated 
last month. A bronze plaque was placed 
on the site of the original church, known | 
as the Friends Creek Cumberland Pres- | 
bvterian Church. An anniversary pag- 
eant depicting the origin and growth 
of the church concluded the week of 
special services. 

@ The 100th anniversary of the reloca- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church of 
Green Valley, Illinois (the Reverend 
Alden H. Trickey, pastor), was ob- 
served last month with special services. 
@ The ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of First Presbyterian 
Church, Ferris, Texas (the Reverend 
Henry O. Moore, pastor), was observed 
recently. Week-long evangelistic serv- 
ices were held, with Dr. Earle Crawford, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, as the speaker. | 
®@ The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Waitsburg, | 
Washington (the Reverend Harold R. | 
Blackwell, pastor), was commemorated 
recently. During the services, a new 
electronic organ was dedicated. 

@ A banquet was held recently in cele 
bration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Community Presby- 
terian Church, Lakeside, California 
(the Reverend Theoderic E. Roberts, 
Jr., pastor). 

® This month Dr. Roy H. Brown, a 
former president (1932-39) of Silliman 
University in the Philippines, and cur- 
rently serving as minister of visitation 
at Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasa- 
dena, California, will mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
ministry. Dr. and Mrs. Brown, who were 
interned by the Japanese for the dura- 
tion of World War II and liberated 
in 1945. will soon observe their fiftieth 





wedding anniversary. 
€ é 
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“T overheard them talking about the 
Baldwin on the Church steps... 







after the service everyone 
stood around in groups chatting,” 
an organist told us the othe: day. 
“And I was really pleased 
when I overheard someone say: 
‘never knew what a difference 
true organ music could make— 
it was heavenly!” 


“Our Baldwin Electronic Organ 
had just been installed, 

and it was heavenly music, 

with its rich, deep 

traditional organ tone; 
" being an organist, I appreciate its 
ease of playing, its superb response.” 


let the "Ww 


BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
Bring New Meaning 
To Your Service 





Write today for Baldwin booklets, “SELECTING A NEW 
ORGAN FOR YOUR CHURCH” and “FUND RAISING PLANS.” 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS * ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS « BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 





YOU'LL FIND Presbyterian Life's advertisements are dependable aids in the purchase of furnishings and 
equipment . . . so when planning church, school and institution improvements please write our advertisers for 


information and prices. 





IF YOU PLAN TO 
BUILD - REMODEL or 


We welcome the opportunity to counsel with 
you on church furniture needs. And whether you 
RESEAT YOUR CHURCH are considering a complete installation or 

the purchase of a pulpit—make sure that your 
church gets the best your budget can provide. 


Consult Endicott—no obligation, of course. 





CONSULT... 
the Builders 
of Fine Pews 
and Church 


Furniture 







Write for FREE CATALOG showing Endicott’s complete line 
of furniture, with details of our 
installation service. 


tf 4 CHURCH FURNITURE 


| ~ a 





WINONA LAKE « INDIANA 





“The noad ta a 
hafefey future... THE 


GIFT ANNUITY PLAN 


of the 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 













Your Annuity Gift helps in the 
great work of the Presbyterian Church. 
It will bring new life and hope and the teach- 
ing of Christ to people everywhere. Your dollars 
invested in an annuity with any one of the three 

Boards will give you a guaranteed, dependable in- 
come for life and, at the same time, you will share in 
the immortal work of the Christian Church. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


National Missionaries speak sixty-two languages as 

il they minister to those in spiritual need all the way 

~~ from Alaska south through the forty-eight states and 

east to Puerto Rico. 3,000 National missionaries in 

nearly 4,000 enterprises devote their lives to keep our 
people a God-fearing and God-loving nation. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


There are now less than 1,000 Presbyterian mission- 
, * aries to carry on and spread the word of Christ in sev- 
\ \. eral hundred languages and dialects covering 34 foreign 
\ lands. They live under the most difficult conditions and 
\ often in great hardship to preach, teach and train young 
people. Christian love, exemplified in the lives of our 
\ Missionaries is opening new frontiers for Christianity. 


\ BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


\ Christian Education has the all-important task of mak- 

\ ing sure that the Christian ideal is kept foremost in 

\ the hearts of our people. It reaches the infant in the 

‘ home, through parent education. It reaches the grow- 
ing child, through Church Schools, and Summer Camps 

, and Conferences. It reaches youth, through Westmin- 

\ ster Fellowships. It reaches the young adult, through 
Leadership Training Schools, through Westminster 
Foundation, and through Colleges. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Advantages 
© GUARANTEED INCOME 
FOR Lie 
© REGULAR PAYMENTS 
*® INCOME TAX DEOUCTIONS 
© SAFE. SECURE INVESTMENT 
© A SHARE IN THE WORK 
OF THE CHURCH 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


156 Fifth Avenve © New York 10, N.Y. 

















' 
' 1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | ; 

' 
i would receive, my dote of birth being ‘ j 
month doy yeor 1 
1 At present, | am most interested in i 
! [J Boord of National Missions TM Boord of Foreign Missions i 
2 Boord of Christian Education 1 
\ Please send me free booklet explaining all detorls ! 
! ! 
Nome 1 

1 
! Address 1 
| ' 
i City State PL-5-16 ! 
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NEWS 


@ Mr. Edward J. Hechler and Mr. 
Harry C. Christoe, who served as ushers 
for fifty and thirty-two years respec. 
tively, were recently elected ushers 
emeritus of the College Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Alton, Illinois (the Rey- 
erend Francis Henderson, pastor). Ap- 
propriately inscribed certificates and 
gold lapel crosses were presented to Mr. 
Hechler and Mr. Christoe in recognition 
of their long service to the church. 





Dedications. Members of the Oot- 
keavit (Eskimo) Presbyterian Church, 
| Barrow, Alaska (the Reverend William 
|C. Wartes, missionary-pastor), dedi- 
cated their new sanctuary last month. 
The congregation gathered in the old 
|church for the invocation. Mr. Wartes 
‘then led a procession into the new sanc- 
| tuary. Seating accommodations were 
inadequate for those in attendance, and 
thirty of the worshipers sat on the floor. 
Dr. Hermann N. Morse, Moderator of 
the General Assembly, delivered the 
message, and Dr. J. Earl Jackman, 
Alaska Secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, conducted the service. 

Later, at an evening Holy Communion 
service attended by an even larger num- 
ber of people, thirty new members were 
welcomed. 

The new church building is a gift of 
the Montview Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colorado; the Board of 
National Missions; and the people of 
Barrow, who also have done all the work 
of construction. During the dedication 
service the congregation gave a gift for 
the purchase of more pews. 


@ Recently a lectern, a baptismal font, 
and stained glass and art windows were 
dedicated as memorials in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Kan- 
sas (Dr. John Luke Gehman, pastor). 
@ Services were held last month for 
the dedication of newly installed educa- 
tional facilities in Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Raymond Barnett Knudsen, pas- 
tor). Fifth Church plans additional im- 
provements in the future. 





Groundbreaking. More than 250 
persons attended groundbreaking cere- 
|monies last month on the site of the 
Fletcher Hills Presbyterian Church, El 
Cajon, California (the Reverend Ever- 
ett J. LeCompte, pastor). White lines 
marked the walls and aisles of the 
church, and the congregation stood 
within them. Col. Edward Fletcher, who 
donated the two-and-one-half-acre plot 
for the new church, said he first thought 
of the development of the area sixty-five 
years ago. The Fletcher Hills church 
will be the 150th Presbyterian church to 
be built in Southern California. 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 


The Task of American Presbyterianism in Africa 


Three major American Presbyterian communions, 
now considering a plan of union, all have significant 
work in Africa. Overseas Reporter brings you brief 
word about these missions from recent visitors and 
new reports. 


North Africa 

The work of the United Presbyterian Church is in 
North Africa where the culture is quite different from 
that in Central Africa. Dr. Marcel Pradervand, secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian World Alliance, recently re- 
turned from several months in Africa, describes the 
Evangelical Church of Egypt as “vigorous”—with 176 
congregations, more than 25,000 communicants, and 
70,000 constituents. 

In spite of upset political conditions, the work in 
Egypt, which was started ninety-nine years ago, con- 
tinues to grow. There are now 128 missionaries and 
235 Egyptian evangelistic workers. They maintain 
seventeen schools including a theological seminary 
and two colleges whose enrollment is more than 1,800. 
Enrollment in the grade and high schools is above 
4,000, of whom more than half are Christians. Dr. 
Pradervand noted especially the wide influence of the 
American College for Girls among the Moslems and 
Copts. 

Medical missions of the United Presbyterians in 
Egypt include two hospitals with 325 beds and five 
dispensaries with six missionary and six Egyptian doc- 
tors and more than 200 nurses. 

United Presbyterians also maintain missions in 
Sudan and in Ethiopia including fifty-one elementary 
and high schools, two hospitals and several dis- 
pensaries, more than 100 missionaries, and some forty 
Egyptian workers. 


. . 
Belgian Congo 

The Presbyterian U.S. African work is in the 
Belgian Congo, heart of the continent. More than 130 
missionaries and some 3,000 Africans serve in this 
sixty-two-year-old mission. These minister to a con- 
stituency of 125,000, of whom more than half are 
communicants. Here, as with other Presbyterian mis- 
sions, education is a major emphasis. The fight against 
illiteracy and the need for raising up an African leader- 
ship for the Church have led to the establishment of 
more than 1,000 schools with an enrollment of nearly 
40,000. Government inspectors have had high praise 
for these schools and their standards of achievement. 

The government permits freedom in the teaching 
of religion. Every student has at least half an hour of 
Bible study daily, taught by African teachers under 
inissionary supervision. Each school has daily chapel, 
and the whole educational program is carried on with 
a view to producing strong Christian character. 

The schools combine literary with vocational train- 
ing. Each village school is supposed to have a small 
garden plot for each pupil. Missionaries and African 
teachers supervise seed selection, planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting. The weaving of mats, baskets, and 
ropes; the molding and laying of sun-dried bricks; and 
the. tving on of grass roofs are among the other 
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manual arts included in the program. 

The Congo now has eleven missionary doctors for its 
five hospitals and many clinics. Africans show special 
aptitude and skill as technical assistants to the mis- 
sionary physicians. The mission is looking forward to 
the establishment of a projected central medical 
school which will train Africans as hospital workers 
and dispensary nurses. 

Although the Congo mission has some city stations, 
its evangelistic work centers in 1,317 rural outstations. 
Here are the people of greatest need. The work is so 
organized that every ten to fifteen local evangelists are 
under the supervision of an itinerant full-time ordained 
“elder,” and the sections of every two elders report to 
an itinerating pastor. The pastor and his two elders 
compose a session which may baptize, marry, and ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper. 

In its most recent report the African mission of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. wrote: “Emerging African 
leaders have been more and more evidencing initiative 
and competence and are zealous to find their place 
in the Christian community and Church,” and “We 
missionaries have set ourselves toward goals which 
ultimately should mean that we work ourselves out of 
a job.” 


French Cameroun 

The Presbyterian U.S.A. work is in French 
Cameroun, with the exception of one station in Span- 
ish Guinea. Statistics for this work are found in 
“Overseas Reporter” for January 24, 1953. President 
Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Seminary, New York, 
just back from an African visitation, lauded the work 
of our missionaries. He particularly pointed to the 
work of the new Cameroun Christian College, one of 
the first Christian institutions of higher learning in 
Africa. Only eight years old, it is developing rapidly 
into a full-fledged college. 

Dr. Van Dusen called Africa the “continent of the 
future.” “If you are interested in today’s events,” he 
said, “look at Europe; if you are interested in tomor- 
row’s life, look at Asia; if you are interested in day 
after tomorrow, focus your attention on Africa.” 





Mrs. Rosa Page Welch (right), American Negro so- 
prano, greets women of Cameroun Presbyterian Church, 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Where’er the Sun, by Samuel H. 
Moffett. Dramatic accounts of in- 
dividuals and groups who are a 
part of that world church on 
which the sun never sets. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Revitalizing the Nursery Roll. An 
aid for churches having nursery 
rolls in making the work more 
effective. Single copy, free. 

Conflicts in the Home, Some sug- 
gestions on how to handle the in- 
evitable and perfectly normal 
family differences. Single copy, 
tree. 

A Technique of Private Prayer, 
by Dr. George A. Buttrick, author 
of the classic volume Prayer. 
Helpful counsel on where, when, 
how, and why to pray. Of great 
value for new Christians or in 
developing the praver life of 
church members. 12 pages, 3% by 
6 inches. 2c. 

What About Tithing? A question- 
and - answer leaflet discussing 
tithing, its origin, its practice to-- 
day, and the great need for its 
practice among Christians, Free. 

Beginning Young in National Mis- 
sions. Pictorial album with brief 
text on schools and hospitals. Free. 

Miss Dorothy of the Ozarks, by 
Janette T. Harrington. Biograph- 
ical sketch of Dorothy Green of 
Mena, Arkansas, reprinted from 
Christian Herald. 5c. 

Bridge to Africa, by L. K. Ander- 
son and W. Sherman Skinner. A 
missionary in Africa and a_ pastor 
in Pennsylvania together bridge 
the Atlantic in an absorbing story. 
$1.00. 

The Round Window, by Elizabeth 
C. Allstrom. Twelve stories from 
ten different countries centering 
on various aspects of worship. For 
primary age, 6 to 8, Paper, $1.25. 

Which Will You Have? New flier 
from the Youth Stewardship Office 
asks whether the Christian young 
person prefers personal posses- 
sions or a life of fulfillment. Free. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 

tribution Service. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Che Short Circuit 
in the Soul 


Number five in the series: 
The Beatitudes—A Recipe for Happiness 


“Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy.” 


(Matthew 5:7) 


By W. Douglas Chamberlain 


“Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy” (Matthew 5:7). 


There is no paradox here; the contra- 
diction is in the human soul. Each of 
these Beatitudes contrasts sharply with 
the standards of the unchristian world. 
“Blessed are the merciful” should be set 
alongside of the world’s beatitude, 
“Blessed is the man who gets all that is 
coming to him.” The world in its own 
wisdom says, “Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost”; the Chris- 
tian faith says that in such a merciless 
scramble, the devil already has the fore- 
most. 

When in trouble or sorrow, we in- 
stinctively crave understanding and 
merey; when at ease and comfortable, 
it is so easy to forget that we owe under- 
standing and concern to others. Some- 
times, the more cosily our nest is 
feathered, the less we care for those in 
want. One of the blessings of suffering is 
that it prepares us to care what happens 
to others. To learn to care is to learn to 
know God. There is a vast difference be- 


tween knowing about God and knowing 
God. 

This beatitude assumes that God's 
mercy is available to all who want it. It 
says that we cannot receive mercy until 
we show it to others. When mercy is not 
practiced, there is a short circuit in the 
soul, The other side of God’s mercy is 
his judgment. A short is caused by a 
stoppage in an electric current. If it goes 
through the circuit, we have either power 
or light, depending on the purpose for 
which it is wired. The result of a short is 
that something burns out. When we stop 
God's mercy, it burns us out in judgment. 

When God's mercy, his grace and love, 
pass through our lives to others, there is 
peace and cooperative harmony. We are 
realizing the reign of God in our soul. 
When we practice the world’s beatitude, 
we produce a devil's world. We have 
failed so signally that the devil’s world 
may be nearer than we think. The 
Church needs wisdom and light for our 
day. We need power to carry out our 
good intentions. As never before in his- 
tory, the quality of our faith is being 
tested. 
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The Unmerciful Servant 

There is a parable of Jesus (Matthew 
18:21-35) which explains this beatitude. 
I do not say that he spoke it as an ex- 
planation of it, but it does provide an 
excellent interpretation. The point is the 
difference between man’s treatment of 
human frailty and God's, 

There are two debtors and two 
creditors. The first creditor is God, the 


king. He has a debtor who owes ten | 


thousand talents. By actual weight a 


silver, this would be about ten million 
dollars; but in comparative purchasing | 
power, it would go well into the billions. | 
This sum could not have been borrowed 
for a private business venture. Private | 
fortunes of this size did not then exist. It | 
was more than the annual revenue of 
many a small kingdom. This servant was 
guilty of some sort of breach of trust. It| 
is not necessary to speculate what this | 
might have been. The important thing is 
that we are in debt to God by defaulting | 
upon our own responsibility. 





| 
| 
In the story, the Lord ordered the man | 
to be sold, with his wife, children, and | 
all that he had, and payment to be made. | 
The debtor pled, “Have patience with 
me and I will pay thee all that debt.” 
When confronted with his situation, he 
was quite unrealistic, as we all are about 
our own sins. Suppose the man had ten | 
children, and could sell them and his wife | 
it top prices, thirty pieces of silver each. | 
Suppose he could have disposed of his | 
personal property to good advantage. He | 
could have paid about one-two-hun- 
dredth of one cent upon the dollar. As 
the businessman looks at the settling of 
debts, this would not have been a satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Jesus meant that when a man tries to 
square accounts with God, he is in a 
hopeless situation. We have nothing 
adequate to offer him. All is his before 
we propose a settlement. God may 
choose one of two ways of dealing with 
man’s sin. He may pardon him outright, 
or he may insist on the last farthing. 


“The wages of sin is death; but the gift | 


of God is eternal life” (Romans 6:23). 
Sin always pays off, never missing a pay- 








day. The pay envelope contains death. 
But God does not like to settle accounts 
in this manner. He shows mercy and | 
freely forgives, if we ask to be forgiven. 
The second creditor is our fellow man. 

A fellow servant owed the unmerciful 
servant one hundred pence, one hun- | 
dred days’ wages, not too serious a debt. | 
It could have been incurred by mis- | 
fortune or sickness. He, too, proposed a 
settlement: “Have patience with me and 
I will pay you.” He had a fair chance to 
pay out and made a fair proposition, but | 
his fellow servant would not listen. | 
(Continued on next page) | 
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IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
histen to the teauly of 
“Cartllontc Bells’ 


As a salute to those attending the Conven- 
tion, a ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’ instrument will 
pour forth its glorious music. Listen to the 
tonal brilliance and crystal clarity of these 
bells—let your ear prove that they would be 
the wise choice for your own church. 

For full information visit the display of 
Schulmerich equipment at the Convention, 
or write 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12119A Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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At right: Prentice Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Plate and art collectors: Watch these adver- 
tisements. You may want to order plates 
from various Church groups. 





A spiritual reminder 
for your Church 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church 
@ decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


@ every Church member will 
want one! 


plates are ideal for anniversaries and 
commemorations of all kinds. They 


Each plate pictures your Church 
or Chancel in permanently fired 


single or multi-colored ceramics. His- 
torical data is printed and fired on 
backs of plates. Prices are most 


make truly appreciated gifts for 
friends and family. For full informa- 
tion about prices and styles, write us 


| 


today. 


reasonable. 


Here is a worthwhile project for 
your class, circle or group. Keepsake 


SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED | 


The Eastern Christian School Association, based on the Reformed (Calvinistic) doctrinal standards, maintains 
@ system of Christian day schools (Kind. through H.S.) in the north N. J. area. Qualified teachers are needed 
for the '53-'54 school year: Ist, 3rd, Sth, 6th grades, and H. S. teachers of German; Girls Physical Education. 
Applications must include complete details on education and teaching experience, Address: Nicholas Hengeveld, 
119 Grove St., Clifton, N. J. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


ORLD WIDE Art Studios 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 
(Continued from page 37) 


Choking him, he demanded, “Pay me 
what you owe.” He then threw him into 
prison. 

But this is not the end of the story. His 
brutality was reported to his Lord, who 
said, “You wicked servant, didn’t I freely 
forgive you all that debt because you 
asked me? Shouldn't you have had mercy 
on your fellow servant, as I had mercy on 
you?” So the Lord turned him over to the 
jailer until he paid all, a life sentence 
without a parole. 


Forgiveness cannot be received by an | 


unforgiving spirit. Forgiveness is not an 
arbitrary act of God, not a matter of 
wiping a debt out of an account book. It 
is a transformation in the human soul. 
When Jesus taught us to pray, “Forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
he did not say we can earn forgiveness by 
being forgiving; he did say that forgive- 
ness cannot be received by the unforgiv- 
ing. A man forgiven by God can never 
be the same again. His guilt, his old 
resentments and grudges, are gone. He 
can now love his enemies and pray for 
those who despitefully use him. His new 
life gives him a new outlook, new incen- 
tives for better living. God’s grace and 
mercy can work through him. 


What Do We Owe God? 


We owe him our complete service. 
Manifestly, we have not rendered it. We 
claim God's benefits, but reject our ob- 
ligations, The original Twelve Disciples 
made this mistake. They argued about 
who should be the greatest in the King- 
dom of heaven, but wanted to call down 
fire from heaven upon those who did not 
run with their crowd. 

We like to make an easy settlement 
with God and drive hard bargains with 
our neighbors. Christians are not called 
to be God’s pets, but God’s servants. The 
Biblical doctrine of election does not 
mean election to special privilege, but to 
service. Every call in the Bible is a call to 
service. Jesus never said, “Come ye after 
me, and I will guarantee that you will go 
to heaven.” He did say, “Come ye after 
me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men” (Mark 1:17). 


Conclusion 


This beatitude promotes the Kingdom 
of God. The world’s beatitude makes a 
devil's world. If we seek the benefits of 
Christianity without its obligations, we 
produce a short circuit in our soul. We 
are under judgment. The real question is 
not which beatitude do we recite, Jesus’s 
or the world’s; but which do we practice? 
If we show mercy, as well as ask for it, 
we are citizens of the Kingdom of 
heaven. 
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“THE LITTLE TRIBE” 
(Continued from page 15) 


integrated with the official board of the 
General Assembly, but the suggestion is 
never heard above a whisper. He would 
be a brave or a brash ecclesiastic who 
would think to lay a hand on the 
women’s work. “Man has his will—but 
woman has her way, and her way in 
the W.G.M.S. is beyond adequate 
praise. 


Higher Education 


The United Presbyterian Church, in- 
clusive of its genealogical predecessors, 
has always held to an educational policy 
and to cultural standards consistent 
with her Calvinistic faith. Calvinism is 
not a spineless theology that ebbs and 
flows on the tide of sentimentalism. It 
calls to the heart and appeals to “faith, 
hope, and love,” but it presupposes a 
trained mind capable of thinking to 
some purpose. Pure emotionalism is not 
Calvinism. 

Presbyterianism, whatever denomina- 
tional banner it flies, cannot get on 
without an intellectually trained leader- 
ship. Whence come our trained leaders? 
They come for the most part from 
church-controlled institutions of higher 
learning. This is not theory, but fact. 
The vast majority of our candidates for 
the ministry, almost four out of five, 
come from Christian colleges where re- 
ligion is not entirely divorced from schol- 
arship, nor scholarship from religion. 
Secular colleges and state universities 
are not and in the nature of things can 
never become a major source of church 
leaders. Our educational policy is there- 
fore based not alone on general princi- 
ples but on self-preservation. 

Our colleges in America are six: West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania; Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio; Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois; Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Missouri; Sterling College, Ster- 
ling, Kansas; and Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. During the past 
four or five years the total enrollment 
in these institutions has averaged about 
3,500. These colleges are controlled 
and largely supported by their respec- 
tive Synods, and they are all approved 
by their respective regional accrediting 
bodies. 

Paradoxically the number of our theo- 
logical schools declined as the denomi- 
nation grew. We began with four (in- 
herited from the parent churches) 
which within a matter of years were 
reduced to two: Xenia Seminary at 
Xenia, Ohio (later moved to St. Louis, 
Missouri) and Allegheny (later named 
Pittsburgh) Seminary at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. In 1930 these two were 
merged into one, since known as Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary. A fully accred- 


ited seminary in the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools, with a fae. 
ulty of eleven members and a student 
body (undergraduate and graduate) 
approaching the 200 mark, Pittsburgh- 
Xenia is facing a promising future. The 
Seminary will soon be housed in a new 
and modernly equipped plant now jp 
process of construction on a beautiful 
campus in a choice residential section 
of Pittsburgh. The investment of several 
millions in these new buildings is eyi. 
dence that the United Presbyterian 
Church expects to maintain its stand. 
ards of an adequately trained ministry, 
As further evidence it might be pointed 
out that it is now in the constitutional 
law of the Church that a student of the- 
ology “shall prosecute his studies in a 
theological seminary of the United Pres- 
byterian Church or one that holds the 
Reformed doctrine and maintains aca- 
demic standards equal to our own and 
has the approval of Presbytery.” 


Hopeful of Union 

Perhaps no branch of Protestantism 
has been more prolific in multiplying 
sects and schisms than Presbyterianism. 
She has allowed herself to be divided 
and subdivided so often and to remain 
disjointed so long, that her dismember- 
ment is taken as a matter of course and 
often defended on the ground of loyalty 
to the “faith of our fathers.” It is quite 
possible that Presbyterianism is not too 
old to bear additional denominational 
children, but fondly do we hope and 
fervently do we pray that she may be 
too wise even to think of it. As life 
goes today, a family of eleven or twelve 
is sufficient. 

Whatever our views regarding the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the projected 
union with which we are now confronted. 
let us frankly admit that with a few ex- 
ceptions our inherited divisions can no 
longer be justified. How the union 
overture will fare in the United Presby- 
terian Church is anybody’s guess. Ec- 
clesiastical prognosticators are no more 
reliable than political prophets. Our own 
generation has conducted two such 
courtships, both unsuccessful. Twenty- 
five years ago we tried to unite with the 
U.S. Church and failed. Five years later 
we negotiated a basis of union with the 
U.S.A. Church and failed again. Per- 
haps our third try will be more success- 
ful. 

I recall that at a meeting of our joint 
committee twenty-odd years ago, Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough, who represented 
the women of the U.S. Church and 
whose gifted leadership was a tower of 
strength, put the union problem in a 
nutshell. “The first thing essential to 
progress,” she declared, “is the will to 
agree. If the will to agree is present, 
there can be no insuperable obstacles 
in the way to organic union.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY .. : 


A LEssON FROM THE BIRDS 


By EDA AND RICHARD CRIST 


Eddie Jones wiped his dusty forehead 
with his sleeve and stood back to survey 
his morning’s work. The back room of 
Hofer’s Grocery, he decided, was prob- 
ably neater than it had been in six dozen 
years. 

* Putting on his cap, he went to the 
front, of the store. “It’s finished,” he said 
to Mr. Hofer. 

The old grocer gave him a dollar. 
“Noticed you were doin’ a good job.” 

“Thank you,” said Eddie—“and may 
I have this?” He held up a small wooden 
pail that had once contained sour pickles. 

“Sure thing. Take it along.” 

Eddie whistled as he left the store. 
Now, at last, after three weeks of spare- 
time jobs, he had the eight dollars he 
needed for the Atlas Junior Tool Kit in 
the hardware store window. 

It was a beauty of a set—nearly every 
tool he could imagine. Hammer, saw, 
chisels, plane, pliers, screwdriver, a cop- 
ing saw adjustable to angles, and even a 
hand drill with a three-jaw chuck. 

Eddie went along the sidewalk as fast 
as he could without running. With all 
those tools, he thought, he could make 
anything. But the first thing would be a 
birdhouse for the Recreation Center con- 
test. He had a good idea for that. No 
ordinary square box for him. He’d use his 
pickle pail, put a pointed roof on it, cover 
it all with maple bark. 

Arriving at the hardware store, Eddie 
came to a sudden halt. The tool kit was 
gone from the window. 

His heart sank to his shoes. Then he 
brightened and hurried into the store— 
maybe they had another. 


UT the clerk shook his head when 

Eddie asked. “No, we only had 
one. Just this morning I sold it to Mr. Van 
Horne. How about our Little Playtime 
Kit? It has a hammer and—” 

“No, thanks,” Eddie said, turning for 
the door. He had seen the Playtime Kit. 
One good sock with that puny hammer 
would send its head and half the handle 
across the room. 

With his hands deep in his pockets and 
his gaze fixed blankly on the sidewalk, 
Eddie went the three blocks to his home. 

His friend Bill Davis was waiting for 
him on the porch steps. 

Bill gave him a critical look. “You bust 
your balloon or something?” he asked. 

“The tool kit’s gone.” Eddie slumped 
onto a step. “Mr. Van Horne bought it. 
He'll give it to Herbert.” 

“That’s tough.” Bill frowned. “You 
work and sweat your hands to the bone 
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for three weeks, then that Herbert Van 
Horne—” 

“He'll make a bird house,” broke in 
Eddie. “With those super tools, he’s sure 
to make the best birdhouse in the con- 
test. First prize . . . that’s what he'll get.” 

Bill nodded solemnly. “None but fools 
try to build without tools. I think 
Shakespeare wrote that . . . or some- 
body.” 

Eddie stared gloomily at a robin trying 
to pick up a stick from the lawn. The 
stick was a long one and the robin had a 
battle with it, but finally he got it in his 
beak and flew to a nearby tree. 

“Robins build pretty good nests,” 
Eddie remarked. 

“Better than crows,” said Bill. 

“Not as good as orioles,” Eddie said. 

“Nor hummingbirds.” 

“But better than pelicans.” 

“Or buzzards.” 

Bill laughed. “Old Shakespeare—or 
somebody—should have looked around 
before he wrote such ignorant stuff.” 

Eddie got up and reached for his 
pickle pail, which had rolled down the 
steps. “At least,” he said, “I have an old 
hammer and a jackknife . . . and an idea 
for a nifty birdhouse. And I can make it 
without adjustable coping saws or drills 
with three-jaw chucks.” 

A week later Eddie waited impatiently 
with a large group of other boys out- 
side the field house at the Recreation 
Grounds. The contest judges were inside. 
It seemed to Eddie that they had been in 
there for six hours, and he wanted to 
stick his head in the door and yell, “Hurry 
up, please!” 

The judges did leave at last, and Mr. 
Miller, the director, motioned the boys 
in. Eddie, with Bill right behind him, led 
the stampede between the long tables 
loaded with birdhouses. A yellow ribbon 
hung on a very fancy entry and Eddie 
saw Herbert Van Horne’s name on the 
tag. His heart thudded as he looked 
again at the ribbon. HonoraBLeE MEN- 
TION it read. 

“Hey Eddie!” called Bill from another 
table. “Here’s yours!” 

As Eddie came up, Bill grasped his 
hand. “Congratulations,” he said, im- 
portantly. 

Eddie’s eyes grew wide as he looked 
at the ribbon hanging from his bark- 
covered birdhouse. It was the _first- 
prize blue ribbon. 

“And look.” Bill pointed to the tag. 
“Read this.” 

““First prize,” Eddie read, “ ‘for 
simplicity, neatness, and a good idea.’ ” 
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GIVEN to your ORGANIZATION 





For Selling Forty-Eight 
Dollar-Bottles of M-K Vanilla 


All your organization has to do to have this wonderful 
new Marion-Kay 30th Anniversary genuine electric 
Drip-O-Lator coffee urn in your kitchen is sell 48 
dollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla! It’s the BIGGEST offer 
yet—a $40 value your organization can have for just a 
little effort. It’s so easy—just fill in the coupon 

below and start earning yours today! 
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More than 42,000 organiza- 
tions have already done the 
same thing! Earning Drip-O- 
Lator urns this way is so easy 
you'll have one in your kitchen 
before you know it. Start now! 


MARION-KAY 
30% Anniversary 
MODEL 


It’s so easy— Order Today! 


C] CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 
—____M-K Super Compound Vanilla; __.__M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include 
extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order 
for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 


(_] CREDIT. Ship 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) M-K Super Compound 
Vanilla; — M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping 
charges. We'll sell them at $1 each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then 
send us our 60-Cup Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign 


own names.) 


ORGANIZATION 





1st OFFICER ADDRESS 





ADDRESS 





2nd OFFICER. 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC.— The House of Flavors 


DEPARTMENT cE BROWNSTOWN, INDIANA 
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CHOICE OF 2 VANILLAS 


COMPOUNDED ..-« Super Com- 
pound Vanilla (8 oz.) $1.00. Consists of 
10.7 oz. vanilla beans per gallon, .65 oz. 
clove vanillin, .02 oz. vegetable couma- 
rin, alcohol, propylene glycol, sugar, 
water. 114 times strength: at least 14 
total flavor due to pure vanilla—balance 
to vanillin, coumarin. 


PURE M-K Vanilla Flavor (6 02.) 
$1.00. Consists of 13.4 oz. vanilla beans 
per gallon, alcohol, propylene glycol, 
sugar, water. 





